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Letters from Members 


From Japan 


While traveling in Japan recently, I was 
asked by Prof. Hideo Ono to get a few 
publications he couldn’t obtain through 
Tokyo booksellers. One of them was The 
School Press Review. Since he was unsuc- 
cessful in ordering it through Japanese 
sources, he’d appreciate anything we can 
do for him. Prof. Ono is professor of jour- 
nalism and the retired director of the in- 
stitute of journalism at Tokyo University. 
—J.S., Wash. 

Fee 


Floor Plans 


Do you have any materials, illustrated, if 
possible, that you can lend or send us on 
proper equipment for a high school jour- 
nalism newsroom and a floor plan or layout 
of a room showing the furniture and other 
equipment effectively placed—R.H., N.J. 

We are sending a copy of the Octo- 
ber, 1932, Review which carried an 
article and illustration covering this re- 
quest. It was prepared by Fred C. 
Kendrick, then of the Greenville, S.C., 
High School. The Review continues to 
be a mine of information on school 
press affairs and we are more than 
happy to extend our help to anyone 
who needs it—Ed. 

Pea FF 
Gossip Again 

We are scheduled to appear on a panel 
discussion at the NSPA meeting in Chicago 
in November on “There’s No Room for 
Gossip.” Have you any materials available? 
—H.P., Ark. 

The November, 1951, Review had a 
pro and con article on the gossip col- 
umn and the May, 1951, Student Ac- 
tivities, had some material on the same 
subject. Reference was made in the Ad- 
visers Association Bulletin that has car- 
ried several references to this touchy 
subject. Review and Bulletins have been 
sent in answer to this inquiry—Ed. 

FFF 


Commended 


The evaluation criteria you have devel- 
oped under the title of “Yearbook Fun- 
damentals” is certainly an excellent device. 
You are to be commended for your fine 
work. We hope to be able to send some 
people to the Conference. How many year- 
books do you rate? How many do you 
have in the distribution you show in your 


booklet? Is our book average or a little 
better?—C.S., Pa. 

We had 1008 yearbooks in the 1952 
Contest. You will see the number and 
distribution in the awards list in this 
issue of The Review. An average book 
would be in the upper portion of the 
Third Place ratings —Ed. 


, oF 
Delighted 


We were pleased to receive the rating of 
our 1952 book along with the critique. We 
tried to follow your helpful suggestions of 
last year and were delighted to find that, as 
a result, the current book received first 
honors. With the aid of your comments 
this year, we shall strive to receive Medalist 
award in 1953. We wish to thank you for 
the helpful criticisms.—E.A., Wis. 


Be Oe: 
Never Forget 


In March, I was among the delegates 
from my school to attend the CSPA Con- 
vention. I don’t think I will ever forget 
the three days that I spent in New York. 
It was rewarding educationally, profession- 
ally, and socially —B.P., Pa. 

ae oe 


Appreciation 


I wish to thank you for the contribution 
of the CSPA to the Maryland Scholastic 
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Press Association exhibit. We greatly ap. 
preciated the amount and variety of the 
material—P.L., Md. 


os an 
Cleared Money 


How happy we are to receive the cer. 
tificate for second place in the 1952 contest, 
When the staff were notified they won, they 
were delighted, to put it mildly. I felt espe. 
cially proud as they put forth a special ef. 
fort this year. Since this is a small com. 
munity and a small school, the extra-cur. 
ricular work is something to see. The stu. 
dents not only did the work well but they 
cleared money on the publication and used 
it to donate a complete basic elementary 
record library with record player to our 
Our town has only 750 
I feel this 


honor will encourage them to do even big: 


school library. 
population and 250 students. 


ger things. You can bet we will enter 
again in 1953.—R.W., Tex. 
,  ¢ 


Grateful 


We are very grateful for and naturally 
proud of our Medalist award for the 1952 
yearbook. An especial source of satisfac 
tion to us is that this marks our third suc 
cessive Medalist award. We should be im 
terested in knowing if this is in any way 
unusual. Not a small part of our good 
fortune, we feel, is due to the benefit and 
stimulus that our faculty advisers and staf 
members derive from their attendance 
the annual October conference in New 
York.—D.R., Conn. 

Three successive awards are not com- 
mon but they have been received by 
several books in the past. Keeping an 
award level is more of a job than at 
taining it initially —Ed. 


Stamp sales are rising in the campaige 
conducted by the U. S. Treasury in the 
schools of the country. In the first semestet 
of 1950-51, 13,600,000 of the 10 cent stamp 
were sold in schools and in the second # 
mester it rose to 16,700,000. 
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UCH WAS SAID about the large 
M attendance and wide coverage of 
the 1951 
when a report of its activities was written 


for this magazine a year ago. What was 
said at that time could be repeated with 


Yearbook Conference 






increased emphasis in 1952. 





This year, 679 Advisers and editors reg- 
istered for the Short Course in Yearbook 
Production, which is a substantial increase 
over the 546 in 1951 and 432 in 1950. The 
coverage was extended by two representa- 







tives from the State of Texas and one, 
Arthur Shida, the editor of the yearbook 
of the University of Hawaii in Honolulu. 
It was the first time that the CSPA Year- 
book Conference had registered delegates 
from either of these localities. 










Both the attendance and the geographi- 
cal representation were a tribute to the men 






whose services to the yearbook staffs of the 





country have made this annual Conference 





a valued and desirable institution. 






HE CONFERENCE was opened by 


the Director of the Association with a 





brief welcome to the delegates. He intro- 
duced DeWitt D. Wize, Chairman of the 


Yearbook Division, whose interest in and 







devotion to yearbooks and their place in 
the schools have placed the CSPA in the 
forefront in this endeavor. In turn, Mr. 
Wise introduced Allan S. Lassner, The 
Comet Press, New York City, who spoke 
on “Here’s the Key for ’53,” and William 
T. Cooke of the W. T. Cooke Publishing 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., who concluded the 
introductory session with a talk on “ ‘Know 
How’ makes the Difference.” 

The theme of the Short Course was car- 
tied out in a series of sectional meetings 
extending from Friday afternoon at 2:10 
o'clock, through Saturday morning at 11:30 
in the lecture halls on the Columbia Uni- 
versity Campus. “A Formula for the Finest 
Book,” “A Better Plan Is the Magic Way,” 
“The Guide Post to a Prize Winner,” 
“What Are Better Books Made Of?,” 
“Making a Good Dummy Is a Must,” 
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“Better Copy Means a Better Book,” “How 
To Get Advertising for Your Book” and 
“Raising Your ’53 Book Above the Crowd” 
were some of the topics that outlined the 
way to a book that would satisfy the best 
of people. 

Mr. Cooke and Mr. Lassner were assisted 
in presenting these topics by John Ur- 
sprung, Jr., and Robert A. Greener, re- 
spectively, members of their staffs and thor- 
oughly experienced in the yearbook field. 

In support of the main theme of the Con- 
ference were certain supplementary meetings 
carried on at the same time in support of 
the central program. Mr. Robert R. Black, 
Adviser to the Karux of the Mercersburg, 
Pa., Academy, spoke on the “Ingredients of 
Good Yearbook Copy” and Francis J. Por- 
ter of the Campus Publishing Co., of Phila- 
delphia, gave a talk on “Avoiding Yearbook 
Bottlenecks.” 


AS PICTURES are the dominant fea- 

tures of all yearbooks and subject to 
the most critical observations, two members 
of the staff of Ansco of Binghamton, N.Y., 
were invited to inform the delegates of the 
best means for securing appropriate photo- 
graphs. George Merill, a professional rep- 
resentative of that firm, spoke on “Infor- 
mal Yearbook Photography” and Herbert 
W. Gost, also a professional representative, 
followed with a talk on “Better Yearbook 
Portraits.” 

A feature of the Conference was a work- 
shop conducted by Benjamin W. Allnutt, 
Adviser to the Tattler of the Bethesda- 
Chevy-Chase High School, Bethesda, Md., 
and author of one of the two textbooks to 
be issued in the yearbook field. To this 
workshop, Mr. Allnutt brought his long 
and intimate association with yearbooks 
from the standpoint of Adviser, critic, and 
author. 

First of its kind was a sectional meeting 
conducted by Harold Hainfeld of the Roose- 
velt School, Union City, N.J., on “Produc- 
ing a Better Elementary or Junior High 
Yearbook.” This field has been overlooked 
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by many but there are increasing numbers 
of books issued from such sources each year. 
They follow the general objectives of the 
senior books but the circumstances under 
which they are issued and the skills avail- 
able for their production produce problems 
that are foreign to the staffs and Advisers 
in high schools. 

Two clinics were held on Saturday morn- 
ing for staff members. They were under 
the direction of John Ursprung and Robert 
Greener. Students brought in copies of 
their books and these were used to point 
out items of strength and weakness in their 
planning and development. At the same 
time, Mr. Lassner and Mr. Cooke conduct- 
ed clinics for Advisers. This year, both sets 
of clinics brought out larger numbers of 
delegates than in any previous year. In- 
terest reached such a level that only by 
greatest of persuasion could they be ended 
in time to attend the luncheon which marked 
the concluding event of the 1952 Con- 
ference. 

HE LUNCHEON was held in the 

Belvedere Room of the Hotel Astor 
in Times Square. It was the first time a 
yearbook luncheon had been held at that 
hotel. The CSPA has had the unique ex- 
perience of outgrowing its quarters all over 
the City. This time, everyone could sit in 
the same room and listen to the speaker 
without moving his position. 

Yale Joel, one of the permanent staff 
photographers of Life Magazine, was the 
featured speaker. He is not only a man 
of outstanding prominence in his field but 
one experienced in photographing events 
of interest to people of high school age. 
He brought with him a screen and a pro- 
jector which were set up in the room where 
the luncheon was held and as he spoke he 
interspersed his remarks with illustrations. 

Mr. Joel is the photographer who made 
the series of pictures of the Winchester, 
Mass., High School play that gave the 
readers of Life an intimate view of the part 
dramatics play in a typical high school. It 
also enabled the delegates to appreciate the 





One 


work and effort that goes into the making 
of a Life “story.” Approximately 15 pictures 
were taken for each one that was used. It 
was pointed out that one cannot be satisfied 
with one picture of an event; that several 
must be taken and editorial judgment used 
to seelct the one that will portray to full 
advantage the item that is to be featured 


in the book. 


The visit of King Feisal of Iraq, a 17- 
year-old lad, was portrayed in Life by Mr. 
Joel. He used this, also, to show what is 
meant by “Telling the Story With Pictures,” 
the subject of his talk. The incidents in- 
volved in getting the individual pictures of 
the royal visitor, the difficulties to be over- 
come, the effort to take a picture in a typi- 
cal and relaxed moment, and the final selec- 
tion of those to be used, gave ample evi- 
dence of how much thought and considera- 
tion must go into a yearbook if the result 
is to live up to the expectations of editors 
and readers. 


HROUGHOUT the Conference, a 

selection of books from the 1952 en- 
tries were on exhibit in the rotunda of Low 
Memorial Library. Of the 1008 books en- 
tered in the Contest, approximately 300 
were on exhibit. It was stated clearly in 
the program that this was a cross section 
of books because space did not permit the 
showing of all the entries. Each year, some 
delegates feel they have been discriminated 
against because their pride and joy is not 
on view. 

As this Association has so well stated on 
numerous occasions, none of the judging is 
done in the office. When the books are re- 
turned by the Board of Judges, a sampling 
of books is taken from each classification 
group, usually from Medalist or First Place, 
and sent to the Library for the display. The 
University schedule is crowded and space 
is at a premium. The Rotunda was not 
available to the Association until after 6 
o'clock the night before the Conference 
opened. It was an effort to get the books 
from the office to the Library, set up the 
tables and lay out the entries. It is a 
miracle anything was done at all. This is 
the system that has been followed and it 
is doubtful if there can be any change in 


the immediate future. 


From the records of the past few years, 
it is evident that the Yearbook Conference 
will have to be expanded in the future. 
It may have to become a three-day affair 
instead of two as it is now. 


Two 


1953 Contest Changes 


HE ANNOUNCEMENT for the 
29th Annual Contest for newspa- 
pers and magazines, which will be 

in the mails on or before the Ist of No- 
vember, will carry news of one significant 
change in procedure. 

After a full consideration of all the 
pertinent facts, the entry date for news- 
paper for the 1953 Contest is being ad- 
vanced to December 10. This will eliminate 
the rush to make the deadline after the 
Christmas holidays which has disturbed 
many Advisers — particularly those in 
schools distant from New York—and made 
the January 10 deadline of several years 
standing effective in the breach rather than 
the observance. The new date, coming 
after the Thanksgiving recess and before 
the pre-holiday festivities, should allow for 
a more leisurely considerstion of the pro- 
cedural requirements. 

The new deadline will also enable the 
Advisers to place their entries in the mails 
prior to December 15, after which date the 
Christmas rush will over-burden the postal 
facilities. 


From the standpoint of the CSPA of- 
fice, more time will be available for proc- 
essing the entries and preparing them for 
the Board of Judges. This will also give 
the Judges more time to work on the 
newspapers and to forward their reports 
to the office. 

Consideration was given to the com- 
ments of a relatively small number of Ad- 
visers on the range of entries requested for 
the annual rating. For several years, all 
issues from Easter to Christmas were re- 
quested. Some objections have been raised 
to the inclusion of issues from the preced- 
ing year. New Advisers claim they are 
being rated on issues over which they have 
had no control. Other Advisers state that 
to rate them only on the early issues of the 
school year when their staffs are new and 
inexperienced does not give a proper ap- 
praisal of the true work of the school. 
There is merit to both views. The policy 
of the Association is to take an overall 
view of the publication and it has long 
been believed that both objections could 
be met by rating both the fall and spring 


issues on a one-time basis. 


Consequently, the issues to be submitted 
for the 1953 Contest will be those from 
Easter to December 10, the new deadline. 


HE MAGAZINE deadline will be 

advanced to January 15. It wa 
placed originally at February 1 to favor 
those schools publishing only once a term§ 
It is the opinion of the Advisory Board, 
after a survey of recent entries, that the 
15th of January will be an advantage t 
all but a few magazines for which ex 
ceptions can be made on request. 


oo DEADLINE for elementary pub 

lication will be January 12. These 
publications make their Christmas edition 
a special feature of the year and the dead 
line will enable the elementary schools t 
include such editions in the number to ke 
submitted for rating. 

The announcement of the awards will bk 
made during the 29th Annual Convention, 
March 12-13-4, 1953. 

An additional change is in the En 
Fee. The 


same rising costs as the member public 


Association is faced with th 


tions. Its fees are adjusted annually 
the overall administration costs. Because ¢ 
an increase in overhead since the 1952 Con 
test, it has been necessary to make th 
Entry Fee $6.50 for 1953. As usual, thi 
will include a subscription to The Schoo 
Press Review, the official journal of th 
Association. 


A number of newspapers in Oklahom 


issued special editions to compliment th 
seniors who were graduated from hig 
schools in the area they serve during t 
month of June. Pictures of the graduate 
thumbnail biographies, and pictures of th 
various high school organizations and activ 
ties were among the items covered in speci 
or magazine sections. One paper added # 
graduates of the junior highs and eleme 
tary schools in its territory. 


California led the nation in the numb 
of entries submitted to the 1952 Industn 
Arts Awards competition of the Ford Ma 
Company which received 5100 items f 
junior and senior high school students! 
The 
coast state had 977 entries and recel 
279 awards, 133 of them in cash. Wi 
such wide coverage, there should be a go 


48 states and three territories. 


many stories in student publications thish 
for the editor who is fully aware of 
possibility of news from the least exped 
sources. 


The School Press Rem 
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Unit Newspapers 








UST AS IN CIVILIAN LIFE, the 
J Army seeks to provide all military per- 
sonnel with the necessary facts for un- 
derstanding their responsibilities as soldiers 
and as citizens. To accomplish the objec- 


tive of motivating and informing military 






personnel by providing the most essential 
facts to all concerned, the Army has estab- 
lished the troop information program in 







conjunction with the Army education pro- 





gram. 





This program should not be confused with 





the Army public information office whose 
job it is to interpret the Army and its 
activities to the non-military public. That 








is external, while the troop information is 





internal. 





The troop information program makes 





use of various media to accomplish this 





command mission, amongst which is the 
Insofar as the whole Far East 
Command is concerned, it is serviced by the 





newspaper. 






various editions of the Pacific Stars and 
Stripes. This 16-page daily paper provides 
wide coverage of local (Far East), national 
(US) and world news just as the larger 
city newspaper. 
wire services as the principal sources of re- 







It relies upon the major 






leases on stateside and world news to pub- 
lish in the daily edition. The Pacific Stars 
and Stripes also has a goodly number of its 







own staff reporters at various points 
throughout the Far East Command includ- 
ing the front lines in Korea. 







This newspaper is one channel of com- 
munication which the Commander-in-Chief 


can use to stress those informational items 







which he considers necessary to improve the 
effectiveness of his command. For example, 
a principal task today is the reorientation 
of American military personnel and their 
dependents to recognize Japan as a friend 
and ally. The newspaper has been used to 
highlight significant portions of the Jap- 
anese Peace and Security Treaty and its 
administrative agreements in their relation- 
chip to Americans now in Japan. 

















NIT NEWSPAPERS are another ve- 
hicle for keeping the troops informed. 
These newspapers, some letterpress printed, 
some lithographed, some mimeographed 
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Establishing Standards of Achievement for Army 


and some dittoed, are turned out daily or 
weekly as circumstances and the size of the 
unit permit. These newspapers, like the 
school newspapers, are designed principally 
to provide local coverage of news although 
some of the daily papers use wire service 
releases for national and world news. This 
is particularly necessary in the front line 
areas where distribution of the Stars and 
Stripes may take several days after having 


Major Brinkman used to work on a 
school publication and, when he became 
a Troop Information officer and had 
to work with unit newspapers, he re- 
called the activities of the CSPA and 
called on it for some practical assist- 
ance to help improve the papers and 
to rate the results. When the CSPA 
began to work with student publica- 
tions, and to develop its rating scales, 
it never dreamed that its aids to better 
school papers would be put to such a 
useful purpose in military circles. Cer- 
tainly, it never expected them to be used 
in the midst of a conflict or in an 
American occupation of a foreign coun- 
try. We thought the members would 
like to know about this and we asked 
the Major to write us about men in 
uniform working on their unit papers 
just as they did in the United States 
when they were in school. 


been printed. These mimeographed or dit- 
toed unit papers published daily in Korea 
are one means to supplement the Stars and 
Stripes and the radio networks with up-to- 
the-minute news. 


Despite some of the most trying condi- 
tions and poor equipment during the Ko- 
rean operation, many units managed to pro- 
duce a daily newspaper. In addition to 
utilizing the main wire services, these papers, 
like the Stars and Stripes, have access to 
the feature releases prepared by the Armed 
Forces Press Service. To the amazement 
of many observers and to the credit of the 
units involved, they not only have turned 
out a daily English edition but have pub- 
lished a daily all-Korean language edition 


By ALBERT R. BRINKMAN, Major, Infantry, TIE Section, GHQ, Far East Command 


for the Republic of Korea troops as well. 


There again the unit newspaper is a 
means for the local Commander to empha- 
size those details which he believes will 
make for efficient service such as support 
of a Far East Command supply economy 
drive or a more careful observance of se- 
curity regulations. 


INCE READING matter is often at 

a premium, particularly in Korea, the 
men look forward to the daily edition of 
their newspaper. The local news contained 
in these papers, like the school newspaper, 
is a measure to maintain morale and to 
highlight significant events pertaining to 
men in that unit. Promotions, sports ac- 
tivities, and personal notes are amongst those 
items featured in these editions. 


To help unit newspaper editors to have 
on hand interesting filler material, the Troop 
Information Division, General Headquar- 
ters, Far East Command, prepares and dis- 
tributes every two weeks a four page “Clip 
Sheet.” This information is gathered from 
many sources and in some cases is original 
quiz material prepared by the staff to tie- 
in with some special informational topic of 
current interest. 


As the tempo of Korean operation has 
slackened, the quality of the various news- 
papers throughout the Far East has im- 
proved markedly. In order to establish ob- 
tainable standards of achievement and to 
commend a job well-done, as evaluated 
against certain uniform criteria, the Troop 
Information Division, General Headquar- 
ters, Far East Command, is developing a 
rating scale. To help them develop these 
achievement standards, they have consulted 
the CSPA rating scale used in the annual 
contest evaluation of school publications. 


A small group of military and civilian 
personnel at General Headquarters, familiar 
with publication techniques, will meet from 
time to time to evaluate newspapers pub- 
lished by units of comparative size and to 
announce awards. As these editors work 
to achieve certain standards, the over-all 
quality of publications should benefit and a 
healthy spirit of competition developed. 
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Each year, we are impressed with the increasing numbers of 
yearbooks that come to us for rating and with the rising level of 
The latter is, 
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accomplishment which their several efforts represent. 
indeed, the more impressive of the two for quality has become 
the rule; and quantity, though secondary in effect, draws attention 
because it includes the former. 

A yearbook, by nature, is a much more spectacular publication 
than a newspaper or a magazine. It has a structure that denotes 
permanency and that protects it from the careless treatment usually 
accorded a newspaper. One seldom discards a book without mis- 
givings, regardless of content. It is this tendency to endure that 
makes the effort doubly important to the producers. 
stands for all time. What one 
says about another in jest or seriously, is a record that can always 
be dug out. 
may cause embarrassment that can never be eradicated. The po- 
litical campaign well illustrates this point. No matter what the 


office to which one may aspire, some enterprising newspaperman 


What one puts into a yearbook 


{t may be a reason for life-long friendship or it 


or research worker, whether friendly or a worthy opponent, is bound 
to delve into the record and come up with what he finds. 

The printed word is taken by most people as gospel truth and 
a nickname or a casual reference may help or haunt one for the 
rest of his life. Pictures, also, which tell their story with little 
elaboration may make or break a man. On more than one occasion 
the yearbook has been the source of much “background” material 
that has been used to telling advantage. 

There are always differences in opinion between the Adviser 
and the students on the question of what shall or shall not go into 
Any reasonable-minded student will agree 
that experience can count a great deal. The judgment of an Ad- 
viser, an older and wiser person, should be respected in such matters. 
Life has been too short and too much lacking in harrowing experi- 
ences for students to have the final judgment. 

This is a delicate matter that can be settled locally. But settled 
it must be locally. 


the school publications. 


Four 


News and Notes 


The new hobby favorite among the young people of the Nation 
is collecting labels and seals, according to Edpress Newsletter, the 
Next 


journal of the Educational Press Association of America. 


in popularity are autograph collecting, model plane construction, § 


woodcraft, insect collecting, stamps, painting, dolls, photography, 
and model railroading. These facts were discovered by the Ameri- 
can Hobby Federation, which is in touch with more than 8,000 


hobby clubs. 
are gaining in popularity. The new hobby favorite is only two 


Creative hobbies, as distinguished from the acquisitive, 


years old. 


P< oe 
Minnie Francis Spence, the 15-year-old poet whose poetry was 
featured in the October Review, enjoyed considerable publicity as 
a result of its appearance, in the Jacksonville, Florida, press, her 
home town. 


a 


The Journalism Department of Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 
S.C., is sponsoring a competition for South Carolina high school 
students for the sixth consecutive year. Prizes and awards will be 
presented at the annual convention of the South Carolina Scholastic 


Press Association at Winthrop on April 23-24, 1953. 


ee ae 


American educational theory and practice will be observed over 
a six-month period by 271 teachers, supervisors, and school admin. 
istrators from 47 countries, who arrived early in September, accord. 
ing to an announcement by the U. S. Office of Education. 


ae me 


To encourage an interest in democratic “give-and-take” discussion, 
the National Association of Manufacturers, 14 West 49th Street, 
New York 20, N.Y., has made available booklets, posters, motion 


pictures, and research studies. A catalog is available on request. 


oy 
The Henry W. Grady School of Journalism at the University 


of Georgia has set up a new course of study for young women 
who can combine editorial and secretarial work. It will lead to an 
A.B. in Journalism and will include liberal arts, journalism, and 


secretarial-business subjects. 


Ae. £ 
Philip Hamburger, former camp publication editor and participant 
in CSPA activities, is the author of the most discussed New Yorker 
profile of the yon, “J. P. Marquand, Esquire”, which has recently 
been published as “a portrait in the form of a novel.” He is 
editor of the New Yorker magazine. 


ar oe 


Lithographed yearbook Advisers and editors should familiarix 
themselves with Photolith, a magazine which devotes itself entirely 
to their particular problems. It is published by the National Schod 
Yearbook Association in Houston, Texas. 


oe oe 
Student Life, published by the National Association of Secondaty 


School Principals, appeared in October with facing pages printed 


alternately in green and sepia ink. 
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With the SchoolPress Associations .... 


WISCONSIN held its 25th annual High 
School Editor’s Conference at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin on October 11 under the 
chairmanship of Prof. Grant M. Hyde of 
the School of Journalism. Registration was 
limited to eight from a school but 425 were 
in attendance, including 97 Advisers. They 
came from 76 high schools in 66 Wisconsin 
cities and represented 65 newspapers, 55 
yearbooks and two magazines. It was re- 
ported as “one of the pleasantest and most 
enthusiastic Conferences we have had.” The 
Journalism Teachers Council is very active 
in the State and met in Milwaukee on No- 
vember 7 for further discussion of their 


activities. 


c= 

Stewart Harral, Director of Public Re- 
lations studies at the University of Okla- 
homa; Jean Brown Wagoner, Indianapolis- 
born author, and Samuel Grafton, New 
York news analyst, were the featured speak- 
ers at the 31st annual Convention of the 
INDIANA HIGH SCHOOL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION held at Franklin College 
on October 24-25. More than 350 editors 
and Advisers were in attendance during the 
Franklin College, which 


takes it name from its home town, is the 


two-day session. 


only institution of higher learning in the 
United States to have a bronze plaque on 
‘its walls testifying that a high school press 
association was founded there. It was also 
the first College in the United States to 
give an Honorary Degree to an Adviser, 
an A.M. to Ella Sengenberger, Adviser to 
publications at the Arsenal Technical 
Schools in Indianapolis. 


. £7 
New officers for the PHILADELPHIA 
PUBLIC SCHOOL PRESS -COMMU- 
NICATIONS ASSOCIATION are Paul 
Keiserman, President, Esther Perlin, First 
Vice-President, Elisabeth Anderson, Second 
Vice-President, Walter Kealey, Treasurer, 
Helen Blount, Recording Secretary, and 
Myer T. Goldfuss, Corresponding Secretary. 

Ss 
The 34th Annual High School Jour- 
nalism Conference was held at the UNI- 
VERSITY OF KANSAS, Lawrence, on 
October 11, under the auspices of the Wil- 
liam Allen White School of Journalism, 
with 23 eastern Kansas schools represented 
by 211 delegates. This regional meeting 
was one of five planned for the current 
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school year. The School also sponsored 
the first annual Conference for the Jackson 
County schools on September 27. This 
brought together 103 delegates and, because 
it includes the Kansas City High Schools, 
is expected to grow into one of the largest 
in the State. 
a ee 

More than 1700 delegates attended the 
28th annual convention of the SOUTH 
DAKOTA HIGH SCHOOL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION held at South Dakota 
State College on September 27. Governor 
Sigurd Anderson delivered the main ad- 
dress. Leading attraction was the presenta- 
tion of first place plaques to schools in 
the 21 divisions of the 1952 contest. Meri- 
lyn Jordon of Plankinton won the Sigma 
Delta Chi national professional journalistic 
fraternity traveling plaque for her essay 
in their annyal Americanism essay contest. 
Ralph Roy of Huron, who has served 26 
years in South Dakota high schools, and 
Sister Anna Marie of Notre Dame Acad- 
emy, Mitchell, who has served 20 years, 
were presented certificates of distinguished 
service for their work in high school 
journalism. 

. 

The PACIFIC SLOPE SCHOOL 
PRESS held its annual workshop for high 
school yearbook Advisers and editors on 
October 11. It has issued circulars an- 
nouncing the forthcoming All-Coast Press 
Clinic to be held at the University of 
Washington, Seattle, on February 20-21 
when more than 700 delegates are expected. 

a 

Prof. Donald E. Brown of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois was the chief consultant 
at a one-day clinic for high school journal- 
ism students and teachers at the University 
of Florida on September 27. 

FS ¢ 

With a record-breaking attendance of 
830, the ILLINOIS STATE HIGH 
SCHOOL PRESS ASSOCIATION held 
its annual convention on the campus of 
the University of Illinois on October 17- 
18. Featured speaker at the opening ses- 
sion was Jesse Stuart, outstanding author 
of regional literature, who told of his 
boyhood in the Kentucky mountains. Mary 
L. Robinson of the Pekin Community 
High School received the 1952 gold key 
of the Illinois Association of Teachers of 
Journalism for her meritorious service to 


Coming Events... 


5 Nov.—Annual membership drive tea, 
Elementary Press Association of Chicago, 
Room 753, Board of Education, 228 N. 
LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


7-8 Nov.—Intermountain Journalism 
Conference, Brigham Young University, 
Provo, Utah. 

7-8 Nov.—Meeting, Nebraska H.. S. 
Press Association, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln. 

8 Nov.—Meeting, New Jersey Element- 
ary School Press Association, Ambassador 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N.J. 

12 Nov.—Nassau School Press Associa- 
tion meeting, Adelphi College, Garden 
City, L.L, N.Y. 

14-15 Nov. Oklahoma Interscholastic 
Press Association meeting, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman. 

3 Dec.—Meeting, Elementary Press As- 
sociation of Chicago. 

6 or 13 Dec.—Meeting, Western New 
York Interscholastic Press Association, c/o 
David E. Peugeot, Buffalo Evening News, 
Buffalo 5, N.Y. 

12-14 March, 1953—29th Annual Con- 
vention, CSPA, Columbia University, New 
York, N.Y. 

5 April—Annual Convention and Writ- 
ing Tournament, Maryland Scholastic Press 
Association, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, Md. 

23-24 April—Annual Convention, South 
Carolina Scholastic Press Association, Win- 


throp College, Rock Hill, S.C. 








high school journalism. Brother Michael 
C. Brangan of Cathedral High School, 
Belleville, was elected president of the 
IATJ; and the Austin Times, Chicago, was 
elected president of the ISHSPA. 


eee 
A supplement to the Carolina Editor, 
journal of the SOUTH CAROLINA 
HIGH SCHOOL PRESS ASSOCIA- 
TION, was the first of a series written by 
professional journalists offering suggestions 
to high school publications staffs. That in 
the October issue was by Ken Baldwin, 
sports editor of the Columbia, S. C., Record. 

C2 Fg 
R. P. Harriss, Editor of Gardens, Houses 
and People, and Elbridge Colby, professor 
of Journalism at the George Washington 
University, were the guest speakers at the 
annual luncheon of the MARYLAND 


(Continued on Page 14) 





Editorials---Chotce of Month 


The summer left the cupboard bare of 
exchanges but Joan Korn, Ann Cadogan, 
and Barbara Resso of the Mercedes, Our 
Lady of Mercy High School, Rochester, 
N.Y., managed to find the editorials on 
this page for Sister M. Florence, Adviser 
to the publication, and make them available 
for this issue of the Review. 


QUO VADIS 

“Quo Vadis?” Christ asked Peter hun- 
dreds of years ago. “Whither goest thou?” 
Christ asks us today. This simple question 
affects your whole future. Consider this 
question NOW! Don’t depend on idealistic 
dreams of future accomplishments. NOW, 
pray for the knowledge to choose wisely. 
American youth possesses the precious right 
to select their own way of life. You can be- 
come whatever you wish. Do you realize 
that the tomorrow of your life depends on 
today? Whatever your personal choice, 
your training has already begun. One need 
not wait to receive a diploma in order to de- 
termine the road she will travel. Certainly 
your future deserves more than one mo- 
ment of decision. Your thoughts, reading, 
studies, and pleasures of today will form 
the YOU of tomorrow. You will be just 
as good a wife as you are a daughter or 
just as efficient a secretary as you are a 
student. 

So today does matter. You have no fu- 
ture; you have only today! 

Mountain Lore, Mount St. Mary’s 
Academy, North Plainfield 

Our future is very important; it is 

now time for us to think and pray for 

a wise choice before it is too late. This 

is excellent advice to young readers. 

Pee 
THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER 

Mercilessly the sun seared my limp body. 
I lay prone in the dust, too tired to move, 
anticipating the rude kick that would be 
planting in my side. Blood, sweat, and mud 
filled my mouth and eyes. Half conscious, 
I could hear the savage plans being dis- 
cussed by my captors. 

Painfully rising under the whips and 
prodding, I continued the faltering march 
—up—up—always climbing! Was there no 
end to the torture? A vivid picture formed 
in my mind as my knees crumbled again. 
As I lay in the yellow dust, I could see the 
men of future ages who would die for what 
they held dear—freedom, loved ones, a 
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safe homeland—even as I was dying now 
for something priceless. I could visualize 
the centuries ahead when the freedom for 
which I was dying would be taken for 
granted. Sacrifice on the part of these men 
was too much to ask in return for my 
death. I was to be paid only by ingrati- 
tude, by jest, by unbelief, and greed. Was 
it worth going on? 

Then I remembered my father, who was 
waiting for me to conquer this enemy. I 
thought of my mother with the sweet, pa- 
tient smile that hid a broken heart. I re- 
membered all whom I had loved. I was 
dying for them! 

The last attempt to rise from the dust 
would have been impossible had I not re- 
membered them. New strength and courage 
flooded my being, as I lifted my broken 
body, shouldered the weight of My Cross, 
and struggled, on toward Calvary and 
man’s salvation. 

Seation High News, Seton, High 

School, Baltimore, Md. 

This touching editorial would attract 
reader’s interest just by the title. It 
makes one really think of those who 
sacrifice their lives for us. 


ye 4 
INTRODUCING BERTHA ... 


“Does anybody have any extra pen or 
pencil I could borrow?” This familiar state- 
ment will probably make you want to bite 
nails, but why should it? “Borrowing Ber- 
tha” has been shouting it across the class- 
room since September. You surely ought to 
be used to it by now. 


Bertha is the poor, lost girl who never 
has a pen or can’t find it in her terribly 
neat(?) handbag in time for a check test. 
Heaven knows her classmates have tried 
to reform her, but even they are giving up 
finally. Half the class wouldn’t mind 
lending her things, but they would like to 
get them back occasionally. 

Another of B. B.’s traits is her creed 
“What’s yours is mine; what’s mine is 
my own.” Just the other day one of her 
friends wanted to borrow an eraser, but 
would she lend it to her? Of course not. It 
looks as though she’s been accepting charity 
so long she doesn’t know what it is like 
to bestow it 

Now the question is, how can we reform 
the Borrowing Bertha’s; how to form in 


them the good habit of being fully and 


consistently equipped? Well, we can just 
simply ignore Bertha’s request and give her 
the cold shoulder, as they say. Or perhaps 
her best friend could whisper a word of 
advice. It’s really quite simple to curb a 
gal like Bertha if you just 
Oh! excuse me. I just ran out of ink! 
Does anybody have an extra pen I could 
borrow? 
Seton High News, Seton High 
School, Baltimore, Md. 
This humorous editorial has a moral 
for our borrowing pals or for our 


selves. 


LIFE LINE 


ONE of the best things anyone can have 
is a friend, a true friend. This friend is 
cherished above everything and plays a 
major role in anyone’s walk of life. One 
way to make a friend is by performing a 
simple kindness. Regard your friend highly, 

Although we forget, all have at least 
one friend. He considers us so. He should 


be the dearest friend of everyone, for every 


minute is given us by Him. His biggest 
gift of all is His own Body and Blood 
We repay Him by accepting Him from the 
altar. 

This friend does not ask much in return, 
just a little love and affection. He wants us 
near His Sacred Heart always. He gives 
us Himself for one reason: to live within 
our hearts and our minds as a true friend. 

Hi-Pal, Cathedral High School, 
Denver, Colorado 


This editorial tells of our one True 
Friend who is always with us, asking 
so little in return. 


Peg 
WATCH YOUR MANNERS 


“There goes a Sacred Heart student’ 
This is often said in a complimentary way. 
It is, unfortunately, sometimes said in 
very uncomplimentary way. Sometimes ou 
actions are not spoken of but they news 
go unnoticed. Someone notices. We stand 
out in a crowd whether our example é 
good or bad. Eyes are upon us at Mass i 
the morning, in school during the day, # 
the streets at all times, in all public place 

Hold high the maroon and gold Sac 
Heart banner—hold high your dignity, t 
dignity of CATHOLIC students. Presett 
your reputation and the reputation of you! 
school. Let’s not have it any other way. 


The Forum, Sacred Heart High 
School, Waterbury, Conn. 
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N RECENT years, school administra- 





tors have become increasingly aware of 







































7 the responsibility of school-community 
relations. Keeping the community informed 
of the aims and accomplishments of the 

schools has assumed greater importance. An- 
other phase of the school relations program 

' should not be overlooked. Writing for edu- 

; cational publications and magazines is an 
effective means of bringing the successful 
methods, materials, projects and ideas of 
your faculty to other educators. 

lave The journalism adviser can aid adminis- 

1 is trators and teachers in preparing material 

$ a to be submitted for publication. First, he 

One® should be familiar with the projects and 

18 2M ideas that are developing throughout the 

thly. school. A well organized staff of student 

least reporters should cover all phases of school 
ould activity. When a teacher has a new or dif- 
very ferent approach to a unit, the journalism 
gest adviser should suggest the material be sub- 
lood. © mitted for publication. You'll be willing 

1 the to help get the material into shape. 

Since the journalism adviser has access 
turn, to student photographers, he can get the 
ts WIE necessary pictures to illustrate the article. 
givesil Educational journals are becoming increas- 
yithinf ingly visual, too. Clear illustrations are de- 
riend MH * sired by editors. Costs of 5x/7-inch or 
vol, 8x 10-inch glosssy prints to the teacher can 

be greatly reduced with the possibility of 
rue fp the same pictures being used in the school 
ing newspaper, yearbook, or local press. The 
cost of the film and flashbulbs can be placed 
in the yearbook or publicity budget and not 
charged to the teacher. 

One should be familiar with the student 
dent’ artists of his school. The students who 
y Wa) have demonstrated ability for the school 

in newspaper and yearbook can draw the nec- 

es ou 





essary illustrations for the article when the 
occasion arises. 


HOSE who have studied other school 

publications should be able to notice 
something new and different in an ap- 
proach or teaching technique. Editors are 
frequently looking for the “How To Do 
It” type of article. Getting the successful 
methods and projects of the teachers into 
print will help others in the use of newer 
materials of instruction and ideas, and aid 
the school’s relations with other educational 
institutions. 


















































way. 


High 






It will be to the advantage of one’s col- 
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Helping Your Colleagues Get a By-Line 


By HAROLD HAINFELD, Roosevelt School, Union City, N.J. 


leagues to scan through the journals in his 
own and related fields. Check the mast- 
head and make note of the editor’s name. 
It is better to address him personally in 
the matter of correspondence. Look over 
the length and type of articles that have 
been published. One publication may have 
five or six lengthy articles, while another 
will contain ten or twelve shorter ones. For 
success in getting your first writing ac- 
cepted, choose the one with more articles. 
The chances of getting it published are 
greater. Don’t overlook the possibilities of 
the various state association publications. 
Many larger cities also publish educational 
journals to which teachers can contribute 
ideas and material. 

“A short outline of the article is helpful 
in listing the important points to be covered. 
It is often beneficial to speak the material 
into a tape or wire recorder and listen to it. 
The material can then be typed for the 
first draft. 

In writing an article for an educational 
magazine, the message should be kept sim- 
ple and clear. Avoid the use of infre- 
quently used words and phrases. Emphasis 
should be placed on correct paragraphing 
to insure clearness of thought in setting 
forth each new idea. Correct punctuation 
and capitalization are imperative in writing, 
to “point-up” important thoughts and out- 
standing ideas. 

1. Type all material, using a typewriter 
with clean keys and a good ribbon. Use 
at least double-spacing and preferably triple 
spacing between lines. 

2. Leave sufficient margins for the edi- 
tor’s changes. 

3. Submit art drawings on white paper 
using black India ink. 

4. Submit 5 x 7-inch or 8 x 10-inch glossy 
prints to go with the article. It is better 
if no margins are used on the photographs. 

5. Submit all material together, not 
piecemeal. 

6. Enclose a self-addressed stamped en- 
velope and not a post card. If the material 
is to be returned with suggestions, the en- 
velope will get the material back to you 
sooner. If it is accepted, the editor will 
have the postcard handy to inform you of 
this. 

7. Protect photographs and illustrations 
with heavy cardboard and mark the en- 


velope—“Contains Photographs.” 

8. Submit the material to one editor at 
a time. If you don’t hear from him in a 
month, send a letter asking his plans for the 
material. 


9. Send the material by First Class Mail. 


Don’t give up. Consider educational writ- 
ing as part of your professional growth. 
If the material is not accepted, try again. 
Most editors will give a reason for returning 
the article. It may be necessary to rewrite 
according to his suggestions. One isn’t go- 
ing to make money writing for educational 
magazines. Many editors will send some 
extra copies of the journal and article pub- 
lished. However, much satisfaction and 
pride will be gained when a colleague gets 
a by-line. 


Treasury-Sponsored School 
Savings Program Advancing 


Last fall the Treasury’s Savings Bonds 
Division conducted a special campaign to 
enroll more schools in the School Savings 
Program, to increase the number of our 
young citizens receiving training in thrift 
and the wise use of personal resources. 

The campaign was very successful. The 
national goal of 3,000 more programs was 
topped; 5,815 new programs were estab- 
lished, for 194 per cent of goal. 

During the first semester of this school 
year, the Savings Bonds Division is con- 
ducting another School Savings campaign. 
The goal is not in terms of schools, but in 
terms of students to whom School Savings 
will become available. 

Each state Savings Bonds Office has un- 
dertaken to make School Savings Stamp 
Day available to a minimum of 15 per 
cent of its total school enrollment. States 
already having achieved that goal expect 
to add to their past record an additional 
5 per cent of the state’s school enrollment. 
This is expected to result, by the end of 
1952, in 5,000,000 students able to take 
advantage of Stamp Day. 

School Savings has been on the uptrend 
the past three years, as evidenced by Stamp 
sales. Stamp sales for the school year 1949- 
50 were $10,800,000; for 1950-51 were 
$11,600,000; and for the school year 1951- 
52 were $14,000,000. 





Annual Journalism Competition of 
NTA-CSPA Announced for 1952 
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TUDENT newsppaer staffs in schools 
S throughout the country are turning 

the spotlight on their own communi- 
ty’s needs in the continuing campaign 
against tuberculosis. For the 16th consecu- 
tive year student publications are joining 
the annual School Press Project sponsored 
jointly by the National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation and its affiliates and the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association in the interests 
of sound health education and good 
journalism. 

The School Press Project coincides, as 
in other years, with the current Christmas 
Seal Sale, conducted nationwide from No- 
vember 17 to December 25 by the 3,000 
voluntary associations affiliated with the 
National Tuberculosis Association. Funds 
from this year’s Seal Sale, the 46th, will 
help to finance the association’s 1953 tu- 
berculosis prevention and control programs 
in communities all over the United States. 

The Project has two over-all aims: 

First, to stimulate the interest of stu- 
dents in what is being done and what can 
be done in their own communities to fight 
tuberculosis, the killer of more young peo- 
ple between the ages of 15 and 35 than 
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any other disease. 

Second, to promote sound journalism 
by providing students with an opportunity 
to conduct an editorial campaign on a 
subject of primary importance to youth. 


eee of elementary, junior, 
and senior high schools, public, pri- 
vate, or parochial, are eligible to take part 
in the Project. They submit for judging 
and awards staff-prepared news stories, edi- 
torials, feature stories, or cartoons on these 
subjects: 
“Our Town’s (County’s) Needs in 
the War on TB” 
“What Does Tuberculosis Mean to Me?” 
The rules of the Project are simple. En- 
tries must be made on one of these two 
subjects, although the exact titles need not 
be used. Entries on other subjects will not 
be considered. All school publications are 
eligible whether or not they are members 
of the Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 


ciation. 


Outstanding entries are forwarded by 
communities to the state TB association, 
which in turn selects those to be sent to 
the National Tuberculosis Association for 






evaluation by a committee of health edu- 
cators and journalists. Judgment will be 
based on evidence of understanding of the 
subject, accuracy, clearness, originality, and 
journalistic style. Each school publication 





whose entries are approved by the national 






committee receives a Certificate of Honor, 
Last year Certificates of Honor were 
awarded to 225 schools out of the 303 
which participated. 

The sponsoring associations believe the 




















Project offers student journalists a real op. 
portunity for independent investigation into 
local public health problems and means of 
correcting popular about 
tuberculosis and of presenting the facts 
and how they apply to young people. 
Control of tuberculosis, NTA officials 
point out, is based on education, not fear, 
The disease can be cured and it can be 
prevented. The TB germ—the tubercle 
bacillus—is spread by people who have the 
disease in active form, approximately 400, 
000 persons in the United States. Measures 
for its control must be carried out through 


misconceptions 

























the cooperation of those infected and of 
those who may become infected, in other 


words, everyone. 








TB Project in D.C. 


More than 125 editors of student pub 
lications in the public, private, and pa 
rochial schools of the District of Columbia 


were invited to participate in a discussion 








of the national school press project to aid 
in the fight against tuberculosis by the Dis 


this _ past 







trict Tuberculosis Association 





month. 

This will mark the sixteenth consecutive 
year in which student publications through 
out the United States and the Territories 
shall have participated in the project cen 
tering in the months of November and De 
cember and sponsored jointly by the Ne 














tional Tuberculosis Association and th 
CSPA. The announcements of the awards 
for the writing project are made at th 


time of the CSPA Convention in Marc 


of each year. 








Correction 





The rating of the Broadcaster, junit 
high school lithographed newspaper, Lest 
Junior High, Salem, Oregon, 701-12 
classification, was inadvertently omittel 
from the list of 1952 Contest participant 
in the April, 1952, Review. It received # 
First Place rating. 
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Entries in 1952 Yearbook Contest Reach 1,008 


Again the total number of entries in 
the Yearbook Contest exceeded the figure 
for the preceding year. The 1951 Contest 
drew 947 publications and that for 1952 
reached 1008. 

As in 1951, there were books entered 
from 44 states and the District of Colum- 
bia. Books were also received from Hawaii 
and Alaska. Canada and Japan were repre- 
sented among the total number to be 
received. 

Relatively few schools failed to complete 
their entries and the majority reached the 
office in time for early dispatch to the 
Board of Judges. In turn, they forwarded 
their results, as well as the score books, 
so that score books and certificates of 
award were placed in the mails during the 
Conference and in the hands of the Ad- 
visers and staffs almost as soon as they re- 
turned to their schools. This was the first 
Association had been able to 
make such a record and it hopes the mem- 


time the 


bership will not consider it as a precedent 
that can always be followed. 


As usual, the list of awards appearing 
in this issue does not include the names 
of books that requested their ratings be 
withheld. 


The 1952 placings follow: 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
PRINTED YEARBOOKS 
2501 or More Pupils 
Medalist Rating 
COMUS, Allentown High, Allentown, Pa. 
COLONIAL, Hempstead High, Hempstead, N.Y. 
ee ANNUAL, Withrow High, Cincin- 
nati, O. 
CRIMSON AND GRAY, Van Nuys High, Van 
Nuys, Calif. 
THE FALCON, Northeast Catholic High, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
COURIER, Fenger High, Chicago, III. 


First Place Rating 
MORTONIAN, Sterling Morton High, Cicero, Ill. 
SCHURZONE, Schurz High, Chicago, III. 
THE THORNTONITE, Thorntown Twp. High, 
Harvey, Ill. 
PROVI, Proviso Twp. High, Maywood, III. 
CONTINENTAL, George Washington High, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
LANE TECH PREP (January), Lane Tech. High, 


Chicago, Ill. 

LANE TECH PREP Lane Tech. High, 
Chicago, III. 

TABULA, Oak Park and River Forest High, Oak 
Park, Il. 

TOM TOM, Central High, Tulsa, Okla. 


Third Place Rating 
JANUARY STAG, Mackenzie High, Detroit, Mich. 
JUNE STAG, Mackenzie High, Detroit, Mich. 
Fourth Place Rating 
CASTELLAN, Cooley High, Detroit, Mich. 


1501-2500 Students 


Medalist Rating 
HOOFBEATS, North Phoenix Senior High, Phoe- 
ix, Ariz. 
GRANITIAN, Granite High, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
THE MONTICELLO, Thomas Jefferson High, 
Richmond, Va. 
INTERLUDE, Hughes High, Cincinnati, 0. 
TIGANDO, Orlando High, Orlando, Fla. 
First Place Rating 
JANUS, Hazleton Sr. High, Hazleton, Pa. 
= OAK, Upper Darby Sr. High, Upper Darby, 


‘a. 
PURPLE WAVE, Cardozo High, Washington, D.C. 
CENTRIPETAL, Central High, Toledo, O. 


(June), 


November, 1952 


LA RETAMA, Brackenridge High, San Antonio, 


ex. 

LOG, Farragut High, Chicago, III. 

LANTERN, Eastern High, Lansing, Mich. 

ROUNDUP, Southwest High, St. Louis, Mo. 

MIAHI, Miami Sr. High, Miami, Fla. 

MONTICELLO, Thomas Jefferson High, San An- 
tonio, Tex. 

ve. ania Santa Monica High, Santa Monica, 
alif. 

MOHIAN, Murphy High, Mobile, Ala. 

CAULDRON, Bethlehem High, Bethlehem, Pa. 

NO-SO-WE-EA, St. Petersburg Senior High, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 

KOALA, Polytechnic High, Riverside, Calif. 

MURIVIAN, Brookline High, Brookline, Mass. 

= BEACON, Miami Edison Senior High, Miami, 
la. 

ROARER, Ouachita Parish High, Monroe, La. 

THE MARSHALLITE, John Marshall High, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

THE ORATOR, Henry W. Grady High, Atlanta, 


Ga. 

FLASHLIGHT, Abilene High, Abilene, Tex. 

Second Place Rating 

THE SCROLL (January), Henry Snyder High, 
Jersey City, N.J. 

THE SCROLL (June), Henry Snyder High, Jersey 
City, N.J. 

THE CLIPPER, Patterson Park High, Baltimore, 


Md. 
CADUCEUS, Beaumont High, St. Louis, Mo. 
THE FREMONTIAN, John C. Fremont High, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
COMPASS, Kensington High, Buffalo, N.Y. 
CURTIS YEARBOOK, Curtis High, Staten 
Island, N.Y. 
NEWTONIAN, Newton High, Newtonville, Mass. 
THE RADIATOR, Somerville High, Somerville, 


Mass. 
ROUND-UP, Theodore Roosevelt High, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 


Third Place Rating 
TORCH, Bristol High, Bristol, Conn. 
THE SURVEYOR, George Washington High, San 
Francisco, Calif. 
NOROSCOPE, Flint Northern High, Flint, Mich. 
TEOCALLI, Mark Keppel High, Alhambra, Calif. 
THE QUILL, Lincoln High, Jersey City, N.J. 
OBSERVATORY, Bronx High School of Science, 
New York, N.Y. 


901-1500 Students 


Medalist Rating 

EL SAGUARO, Yuma Union High, Yuma, Ariz. 
THE LEGEND, Ottawa High, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
SHINGLE, Ballard High, Seattle, Wash. 
THE TOTEM, South Side High, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
1952 WARRIOR, West Senior High, Rockford, Il. 
DEL-ANO, Delano High, Delano, Calif: 
BARKER, Bradford Senior High, Bradford, Pa. 
CINEMA, Lakewood High, Lakewood, O. 
THE WARRIOR, Central High, Memphis, Tenn. 
bs a North Central High, Spokane, 

ash. 
LATROBEAN, Latrobe High, Latrobe, Pa. 
HI-LIFE ANNUAL, Ashland High, Ashland, Ky. 


First Place Rating 
COLONIST, Anaheim Union High, Anaheim, Cal. 
VISION, Visitation High, Chicago, III. 
a St. Anthony High, Long Beach, 
alif. 
ARISTA, Great Neck High, Great Neck, N.Y. 
THE CATHEDRAL SPIRE, Camden Catholic 
High, Camden, N.J. 
TREASURE CHEST, Wellington Mepham High, 
North Bellmore, N.Y. 
THE 1952 CLAIRTONIAN, Clairton High, Clair- 


ton, Pa. 
TERROR TRAIL, Colorado Springs High, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. 
ELLWOODIAN, Lincoln High, Ellwood City, Pa. 
ee Regional High, Springfield, 


GREYSTONES, Haverford High, Havertown, Pa. 

ENCHIRIDION, Lower Merion Senior High, Ard- 
more, Pa. 

THE ANNUAL, Senior High, Wilkinsburg, Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 
os ated GREEN, Jamestown High, Jamestown, 


THE PRINCE, Princeton High, Princeton, N.J. 
ORACLE, J. W. Sexton High, Lansing, Mich. 
THE MAROON, Elgin High, Elgin, Ill. 

NESIKA, Everett High, Everett, Wash. 

7. WAH -JACK, Williams High, Burlington, 


SOUTHERNER, Southern High, Baltimore, Md. 

WATCHTOWER, Beverly Hills High, Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 

ROUND-UP, Roosevelt High, East Chicago, Ind. 

THE ACORN, Jefferson High, Roanoke, Va. 

ACCOLADE, Lynwood High, Lynwood, Calif. 

— New Dorp High, Staten Island, 


THE TOTEM, Portland High, Portland, Me. 
WILDCAT ECHO, Las Vegas High, Las Vegas, 
Nevada. 
Mae eenAR. Washington High, Massillon, 
io. 
DUNES, Hammond High, Hammond, Ind. 
HARPER SHIELD, Harper High, Chicago, III. 


=? SUN DIAL, Woodbury High, Woodbury, 


J. 
SMITHSONIAN, Smith High, Atlanta, Ga. 
MALDONIAN, Malden High, Malden, Mass. 


THE BLACK AND GOLD, San Pedro High, San 
Pedro, Calif. 
THE ANCHOR, Newport High, Newport News, 


Va. 
OLD HICKORY, Miami Jackson High, Miami, 
Fl 


a. 

ILEX, Woodland High, Woodland, Calif. 

MILESTONE, Philadelphia High School for Girls, 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; 

BELLEVINCIS, Belleville Twp. High, Belleville, 


Ill. 
1952 POLARIS, Freeport High, Freeport, Ill. 
ECHO, J. P. McCaskey High, Lancaster, Pa. 
UTOPIAN, Canoga Park High, Canoga Park, 


Calif. 
THE SHIELD, Memorial High, Haddonfield, N.J. 


Second Place Rating 
MEDLEY, Danville High, Danville, Ill. 
an. tanaaaians Newburgh Academy, Newburgh, 
N.Y. 


SOMANHIS, Manchester High, Manchester, Conn. 
THE TECHNICIAN, Boston Technical High, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
THE ANNUAL, High, Holyoke, Mass. 
THE PARROT, Polytechnic High, Fort 
Texas. 
ALMANAC 1952, Benjamin Franklin High, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
FRANDEROAN, Roosevelt High, Atlanta, Ga. 
THE PEGASUS, Bass High, Atlanta, Ga. 
ALERT, Turlock High, Turlock, Calif. 
THE DIAL, South Park Hich, Buffalo, N.Y. 
THE JOURNAL, Taunton High, Taunton, Mass. 
SIGNET, Mineola High, Mineola, N.Y. 
601-900 Students 


Medalist Rating 
LOG, Cadillac High, Cadillac, Mich. 
OLYMPIAN, Marietta High, Marietta, Ga. 
= ARTESIAN, Martinsville High, Martinsville, 
nd. 

SHAMROCK, St. Vincent High, Akron, O. 
CANON LOG, Canonsburg High, Canonsburg, Pa. 
BEARFAX, Bear River High, Tremonton, Utah. 


First Place Rating 
THE J, Jersey Community High, Jerseyville, Ill. 
URSULINIAN, Ursuline High, Youngstown, O. 
CHARLEMO, St. Charles High, St. Charles, Mo. 
THE LOCK, Lockport Twp. High, Lockport, Il. 
MAHISCAN, Mamaroneck High, Mamaroneck, 


Worth, 


N.Y. 
LAHIAN, Lansdowne High, Lansdowne, Pa. 
SHAWNEE, New Cumberland High, New Cum- 
berland, Pa. 
RADIOGRAPH, Winona High, Winona, Minn. 
THE DOLPHIN, Weber High, Chicago, IIl. 
KEWANITE, Kewanee High, Kewanee, IIl. 
EXCALIBUR, Crown Point High, Crown Point, 
Ind. 
ROUSER, Riverside High, Riverside, IIl. 
CENTRALMA, Central Catholic High, Reading, 


Pa. 
ANCHOR, Anchorage High, Anchorage, Alaska. 
Second Place Rating 


THE OWL, Paris High, Paris, Tex. 
THE GRANGER, La Grange High, La Grange, Ga. 
REFLECTIONS, Oconomowoc High, Oconomowoc, 


Wisc. 

PUFFS AND PATCHES, Covington High, Cov- 
ington, Va. 

THE BLUE AND WHITE, Classical High, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

THE TOP, Summit High, Summit, N.J. 

HICKORY LOG, Hickory High, Hickory, N.C. 

DRAGON, Warren High, Warren, Pa. 

= MAVAHI, Martinsville High, Martinsville, 


a. 

THE STYLUS, Windber High, Windber, Pa. 

THE PETREAN, St. Peter’s High, New Bruns- 
wick, N.J. 

ON-THE-MON, Brownsville Senior High, Browns- 
ville, Pa. 

ACORN, Oakwood High, Dayton, Ohio. 

SHALERESQUE, Shaler High, Glenshaw, Pa. 

ECHOES, Boonton High, Boonton, N.J. 

PIRATEER, Oceanside-Carlsbad Union High, 
Oceanside, Calif. 

THE GRADUATE, Bangor High, Bangor, Pa. 

‘52 MAPLE LEAF, Hornell Junior-Senior High, 
Hornell, N.Y. 

THE SILVERSWORD, Maui High, Hamakuapoko, 
Maui, Hawaii. 

as na AR, Rocky Mount High, Rocky Mount, 


ORACLE, Little High, Auburn, Maine. 

KELVIN YEARBOOK, Kelvin High, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Canada. 

IVY TOWER, Dunkirk High, Dunkirk, N.Y. 

CREST, Glass High, Lynchburg, Va. 

VALLEY GREEN, Passaic Valley Reg. High, Lit- 
tle Falls, N.J. 

BEXLEO, Bexley High, Columbus, Ohio. 


Third Place Rating 


_ AND WHITE, Iowa City High, Iowa City, 
owa. 

DIXIAN, Dixie Heights High, Covington, Ky. 
RETROSECT, Hartsville High, Hartsville, S.C. 


Nine 





EL PORTAL, Tracy Union High, Tracy, Calif. 
CARDINAL, Westwood High, Westwood, N.J. 
TREASURE CHEST, High, Manasquan, N.J. 
WAH HOO, Allegheny High, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
PORTICO, Wappingers Central, Wappingers Falls, 


N.Y. 
ORACLE, Bangor Senior High, Bangor, Me. 
JUNE ORANGE AND BLUE, Union Hill High, 
Union City, N.J. 


Fourth Place Rating 
JANUARY ORANGE AND BLUE, Union Hill 
High, Union City, N.J. 
THE PROFILE, Dover High, Dover, N.H. 


301-600 Students 


Medalist Rating 
HALFMOON “52”, Mechanicville High, Mechanic- 
ville, N.Y. 
SPIRES, Catholic Central High, Springfield, Ohio. 
THE HARPOON, Harlan High, Harlan, Iowa. 
THE STYLUS, Decatur Girls’ High, Decatur, Ga. 
CADMEA, Bristol Senior High, Bristol, Tenn. 
SAGHALIE, Reed High, Shelton, Wash. 
MAROON AND BLACK, Mahanoy City High, 
Mahanoy City, Pa. 
THE BRONCO, Denton High, Denton, Tex. 
KA LAMA HAWAII 1952, Lahainaluna High, 
Lahaina, Maui, Hawaii. 
CRITERION, Statesboro High, Statesboro, Ga. 
SIBYLLINE, Mt. Carmel High, Mt. Carmel, II. 


First Place Rating 
ORACLE, Malverne High, Malverne, N.Y. 
SCHUY-LOG, Schuyler High, Albany, N.Y. 
THE TRIBUTE, Maryknoll High, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 
I. C. ANNUAL, 
Elmhurst, Ill. 
THE GRIG, Minden High, Minden, La. 
THE 1952 WESTERNER, Western High, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
SAWYER, Saugerties High, Saugerties, N.Y. 
MILESTONES 1952, Seton Hall High, Patchogue, 


N.Y. 
KLAHIAN, Ellensburg High, Ellensburg, Wash. 
ROSMARIAN, Catholic High, Lancaster, Pa. 
SAYVILLE SENIOR, Sayville High, Sayville, N.Y. 
—- William S. Hart High, Newhall, 
alif. 
MUHLTOHI, Muhlenberg Twp. High, Laureldale, 


Pa. 
RED AND BLACK, Liberty Memorial High, Law- 
rence, Kans. 
SPECTATOR, Civic Memorial High, Bethalto, Ill. 
= GRADUATE, Greenville High, Greenville, 
= Fame St. Ladislaus High, Hamtramck, 
THE. Peep at. St. Joseph’s High, West New 


N.J. 
THE. ORANGE AND BLACK, Senior High, Jersey 
Shore, Pa. 


Immaculate Conception High, 


Second Place Rating 
eee. Sellersville Perkasie High, Perkasie, 
a. 
= CREW OF ’52, Marblehead High, Marble- 
ead, 


ass. 
NAUTILUS, Waterville High, Waterville, Me. 
AQUILO, North East Joint High, North East, 


Pa. 
THE UNIQUITY ECHO, High, Milton, Mass. 
= — Carbondale Community High, Carbon- 
ale, Til. 
NUGGET, Baker High, Baker, Ore. 
THE COMET, Nazareth Area High, Nazareth, Pa. 
ANCORA 1952, Hazle Twp. High, Hazleton, Pa. 
MNEMOSYNE, Cliffside Park High, Cliffside Park, 


N.J. 

TIGER’S TALE, Croton-Harmon High, Croton-on- 
Hudson, N.Y. 

SANCTA MARIA, St. Mary’s Boys High, Lynn, 


Mass 
THE duPONTIAN, Du Pont High, Belle, W. Va. 
THE AXE, Payette High, Payette, Idaho. 
a en Culpepper County High, Cul- 


Va. 
THE ‘GROWLER, Thomasville High, Thomasville, 


CEDARIAN, Cedar City High, Cedar City, Utah. 
= KETTLE, Ketterlinus High, St. Augustine, 
a. 

TIOT, Norwood Senior High, Norwood, Mass. 

THE TIGER, Festus High, Festus, Mo. 

THE SCOTTONIAN, Scott High, Madison, W. Va. 

THE SCROLL, Shippensburg Area Joint High, 
Shippensburg, Pa. 

BEACON, Bellevue High, Bellevue, Wash. 

NEWPORTRAIT, Newport Township High, Wa- 
nami 

LAUREATE, Hendersonville High, Hendersonville, 


N.C. 

CENTRALIAN, Southwestern School, 
Lakewood, N.Y. 

TRIBUTE, Stephens High, Rumford, Me. 


Third Place Rating 
ELECTRA, Springdale High, Springdale, Pa. 
THE GOBBLER, Johnson High, North Andover, 


Mass. 

THE WING AND SPUR, Westbury High, West- 
bury, L.L., N.Y 

THE CLAIRVOYANT, St. Clair High, St. Clair, 


Mich. 

THE NORTHERN LIGHT, North Attleboro High, 
North Attleboro, Mass. 

— North Hunterdon Reg. High, Annandale, 


REFLECTIONS, Slatington High, Slatington, Pa. 
THE EAGLE, Kennett High, Conway, N.H. 


Central 


Ten 


300 or Less Students 


Medalist Rating 
—. Deep Run Valley High, Blooming Glen, 


‘a. 

WICKIUP, Litchfield High, Litchfield Park, Ariz. 
THE MELTING POT, LeRoy High, LeRoy, IL. 
PEBBLES, St. John’s Academy, Rensselaer, N.Y. 
POHOB 1952, Elko County High, Elko, Nev. 
= BOXWOOD, St. Francis Prep, Spring Grove, 


a. 
BALCOALA, Baldwin County High, Bay Minette, 
Ala. 


First Place Rating 
THE BANNER, Livermore Falls High, Livermore 
Falls, Me. 
REMINISCOR, Shanley High, Fargo, N. Dak. 
THE TANAWAN, Paradise High, Paradise, Pa. 
THE HILLTOP ECHO, Somersworth High, Som- 
ersworth, N.H. 
MEMORIES IN BLUE, Luxemburg High, Luxem- 
burg, Wisc. 
LA REVISTA, Maricopa High, Maricopa, Calif. 
STEPPING STONE, Bayport High, Bayport, N.Y. 
NWENAMESECK, Ware High, Ware, Mass. 
CARILLON, Irwin High, Irwin, Pa. 
PIONEER, Naches Valley High, Naches, Wash. 
= PANTHER, Father Ryan High, Nashville, 
enn. 
THE ROSE, Melrose Academy, Philadelphia Pa. 
CRUSADER, St. Bernardine High, San Bernard- 
ino, Calif. 
ee ANNUAL, High, Pittsburgh, 


a. 
PAULETTE, St. Paul’s High, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Second Place Rating 
ECHSONIAN, Elmira Catholic High, Elmira, N.Y. 
MARIAN ECHOES, St. Mary’s Institute, Amster- 


dam, N.Y. 
THE CROSIER, Bishop Rosecrans High, Zanes- 
ville, Ohio. 
TOWER, St. Andrew’s High, Pasadena, Calif. 
THE BATTLEFIELD, Battlefield Park High, El- 
lerson, Va. 
EL ANO, Ramona High, Ramona, Calif. 
aoe St. Mary’s Cathedral High, Saginaw, 
ich. 
THE NERIAN, Catholic High, Pensacola, Fla. 
P.S.H.S. SUNDIAL 1952, Powers-Spalding High, 
Powers, Mich. 
THE SCROLL, Tewksbury High, Tewksbury, Mass. 
REG-O-ALA, E. M. Holt High, Burlington, N.C. 
THE MATTAKE SETT, Pembroke High, Pem- 
broke, Mass. 
= TORCH, Stafford High, Stafford Springs, 
onn. 
KAYHI ’52, Ketchikan High, Ketchikan, Alaska. 
BULLDOG, Talent High, Talent, Ore. 
Third Place Rating 
= ANGELUS, Leavitt Institute, Turner Centre, 
aine. 
KONKAPOT, Williams High, Stockbridge, Mass. 
bd - 5 tine St. Peter’s Academy, Saratoga Springs, 


THE RANGER, Chisholm Senior High, Chisholm, 
Inn. 
ee Newmarket High, Newmarket, 


WAHTONIAN, Washington Township High, 
Waynesboro, Pa. 

CROZIER, St. Canice High, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

THE MESSENGER, Leland Gray Seminary, Town- 
send, Vt. 

LAWRENCIAN, Lawrence High, Falmouth, Mass. 

a ECHO, Powers Institute, Bernards- 
ton, ass. 


Avalon 


Fourth Place Rating 
THE DOVERIAN, Dover Plains High, Dover 
Plains, N.Y. 
SPOTLIGHT, Elgin Public School, Elgin, Nebr. 
— Princeton Joint Union High, Princeton, 
alif. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
LITHOGRAPHED YEARBOOKS 
2501 or More Students 


First Place Rating 
THE renee Tucson Senior High, Tucson, 


Ari 
BOBASHELA, Trenton Central High, Trenton, 


THE GNOME, Dickinson High, Jersey City, N.J. 
CARDINAL’S CALENDAR, Cardinal Hayes High, 
New York, N.Y. 


1501-2500 Students 


Medalist Rating 
MEGAPHONE, Waukesha High, Waukesha, Wisc. 
THE LORE, Lewistown Joint High, Lewistown, 


Pa. 
THE INDIAN, Shawnee Mission High, Merriam, 
Kans. 


First Place Rating 
= — YEARS, Stamford High, Stam- 
onn 

THE COMMODORE, Maury High, Norfolk, Va. 

BLUE AND GRAY, Washington-Lee High, Ar- 
lington, Va. 

THE GREEN AND WHITE, Inglewood High, In- 
glewood, Calif. 

ARXALMA, Senior High, Reading, Pa. 

THE BEEHIVE, New Britain High, New Britain, 


Conn. 
= Heights High, Cleveland Heights, 
io. 
THE ROCHELLEAN, New Rochelle High, New 
Rochelle, N.Y. 


THE ANNUAL, Chester High, Chester, Pa. 

ANGELUS, East High, Denver, Colo. 

= se McDonnell Memorial High, Brook. 
yn, N.Y. 

LEGENDA, Arthur Hill High, Saginaw, Mich. 

ae Coral Gables High, Coral Gables, 
la. 

JOHNNY REB, South High, Denver, Colo. 

THE GUSHER, Byrd High, Shreveport, La. 

= TATLER, William Penn Senior High, York, 
a. 


Second Place Rating 
THE PRESIDENT, Woodrow Wilson High, Ports. 
mouth, Va. 
PANORAMA, Clifton High, Clifton, N.J. 
Third Place Rating 
POLAR BEAR, Highland Park High, Highland 
Park, Mich. 
BLACK AND GOLD, McKinley High, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 


901-1500 Students 


Medalist Rating 
JOPLIMO, Joplin Senior High, Joplin, Mo. 
—a a Stonewall Jackson High, Charles 
to 
SILVERLOGUE, Montgomery Blair High, Silver 
Springs, Md 
GOLDEN SPIKE, Weber High, Ogden, Utah. 
THE TALISMAN, Bishop Timon High, Buffalo, 


First Place Rating 
THE CUB, The University of Detroit High, De 
troit, Mich. 
THE CREST, Peoria High, Peoria, Ill. 
= HIGHLANDER, Lakeland High, Lakeland, 
a. 
CRIMSON AND GOLD, Colton Union High, Cok 
ton, Calif. 
JANUARY HUMANIST, Memorial High, West 
New York, N.J. 
, yaar. Memorial High, West New 
or 
PUNCH AND JUDY, Eastern High, Washington, 


D.C. 
FAIRFIELDIANA, Rodger Ludlowe High, Fair 
field, Conn. 
THE PROMENADE, Charles E. Gorton High, 
Yonkers, N.Y. 
PHOIS, Poughkeepsie High, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
PURPLE AND GOLD, Weber High, Ogden, Utah, 
POW WOW 1952, Istrouma High, Baton Rouge, 


PREXY, Woodrow Wilson High, Camden, 


N.J. 
HANOVERIAN, New Hanover High, Wilming- 
ton, d 
CLIPPER, “New London High, New London, Conn. 
KA LEILEHUA, Leilehua High, Wahiawa, Oahu, 
Hawaii. 
—_ es. Union Endicott High, Endicott, 


L’ENVOI, Roosevelt High, Yonkers, N.Y. 


Second Place Rating 
THE LENS, Washington High, Portland, Ore. 
THE SHIELD, Smithfield High, Smithfield, N.C 
MAROON AND GREY, Dobyns-Bennett High, 
Kingsport, Tenn. 
BACONIAN, Bridgeton High, Bridgeton, N.J. 
ee, Vincentian Institute, Albany, 


a. 
SALMAGUNDI, Keene High, Keene, N.H. 
TECH TIGER, Technical High, Springfield, Mass. 
SYLLABUS, East Orange High, East Orange 


N.J. 

OLMOS, Alamo Heights Senior High, San Ap 
tonio, Tex. 

SCHOOL MEMORIES, Newark Valley Central 
School, Newark Valley, N.Y. 

EDSONIAN, Southside High, Elmira, N.Y. 

a East Hartford High, East Hartford, 
onn 

THE GOLDEN ROD, Quincy High, Quincy, Mas 

CARDINAL, Covina High, Covina, Calif. 

= Perth Amboy High, Perth Amboy, 


geen. Niagara Falls High, Niagara Falk 
HERALD, Westport High, Kansas City, Mo. 


OCCIDENT, West High, Rochester, N.Y. 
“er QUILL, John Marshall High, Rochester, 
N.Y. 


La. 
= 


Third Place Rating 
GOLDEN KEY, Montebello Senior High, Monte 
bello, Calif. 
DOUBLOON, Central High, Columbus, Ohio. 
PILOT WHEEL, Phineas Banning High, Wilming 
ton, Calif. High 


CRESCENDO, North Syracuse 
North Syracuse, N.Y. 

ECHOES OF McMAIN, McMain High, New 

leans, La. 


THE PEAL, Orange High, Orange, N.J. 


Fourth Place Rating 
COMET ’52, Hackensack High, Hackensack, NJ 


601-900 Students 


Medalist Rating 
THE 1952 GARNETEER, Haddon Heights Hit 
Haddon Heights, N.J. 
THE ORACT.K. Ahingeton Senior High, Abingt® 


Pa. 
CRETINITE, Cretin High, sv. .--" 
1952 IGNATIAN, St. 
Ohio. 
= CRATER, Medford Senior High, Medfort 
re. 


Central 


Minn. 
Ignatius High, Cievelan 


The School Press Revi 
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First Place Rating 

PRIDWEN, Catholic High, Harrisburg, Pa. 

RED AND GRAY, Sweetwater Union High, Na- 
tional City, Calif. 

ARENA, Canisius High, Buffalo, N.Y. 

THE EATONIAN, Eaton Rapids High, Eaton 
Rapids, Mich. 

BRAINONIAN, Washington High, Brainerd, Minn. 

PROVOST, Provo High, Provo, Utah. 

PREP SHADOWS, St. John’s Prep School, Brook- 


lyn, N.Y. 3 ’ : 
THE TOWER, South Side High, Rockville Centre, 


N.Y. 
1952 FORUM, Lockport High, Lockport, N.Y. 
THE ‘MARYAN 1952, St. Mary’s High, New 
Haven, Conn. 
PENNSMAN, Pennsbury High, Yardley, Pa. 
CRUSADER, Edgewood High, Madison, Wisc. 


Second Place Rating 
PROFILE, Glen Cove High, Glen Cove, N.Y. 
SPINDRIFT, Oceanside High, Oceanside, N.Y. 
TILLICUM, Palmyra High, Palmyra, N.J. 
THE LOG OF 1952, Freehold High, Freehold, 


N.J. 
TIGER, Dover High, Dover, N.J. 
HARBOR HILL LIGHT, Roslyn High, Roslyn 
Heights, N.Y. 
THE JUNCTION, Gretna High, Gretna, Va. 
CRIMSON, East Providence High, East Provi- 
dence, R.I. 
CADUCEUS, Classical High, Providence, R.I. 
MEMOIRS, Dundalk High, Baltimore, Md. 
OTAKNAM, Mankato Sr. High, Mankato, Minn. 
ORACLE, Gloversville High, Gloversville, N.Y. 
THE COLUMBIAN, St. Columba’s High, Schenec- 
tady, N.Y. 
CAR:LLON, Ballarmine College Prep, San Jose, 


Calit. 
THE RHODESTER, Rhodes, New York, N.Y. 


Third Place Rating 
ATHENA, Essex Co. Vocational and Tech. High, 
Newark, N.J. 
PURPLE AND GOLD, Garfield High, Garfield, 
N.J. 
THE BEACON, East High, Knoxville, Tenn. 
COMMANDER, Lincoln High, Van Dyke, Mich. 
THE 1952 FULTONIAN, Fulton High, Fulton, 


N.Y. 
DE-O-WAIN-STA, Rome Free Academy, Rome, 
N.Y. 


301-600 Students 


Medalist Rating 
LION, Red Lion High, Red Lion, Pa. 
THE 1952 ZENITH, Weehawken High, Wee- 
hawken, N.J. 
TROJAN, Worthington High, Worthington, Minn. 
LA LOMA, Los Alamos High, Los Alamos, N.Mex. 
THE MONTI 1952, Monticello High, Monticello, 


N.Y. 
IMMACULATA, Immaculate Conception High, 
Montclair, N.J. 


First Place Rating 


COPPER CAT, Morenci High, Morenci, Ariz. 
THE STEELHEAD, The Dalles High, The Dalles, 


Ore. 
. ba ANTLER, Central Bucks High, Doylestown, 


a. 
MEMENTO, Hancock Place High, Lemay, Mo. 
VISTA, Holy Family High, Denver, Colo. 
TIGER, Senior High, Marshfield, Wisc. 
= a BOOK, St. Mary’s High, Perth Am- 
y, ode 
THE ALBADOME, Highland Park High, High- 
land Park, N.J. 
THE KEYS, St. Peter’s High, Staten Island, N.Y. 
—* 1952, Darien Senior High, Darien, 
nn. 
192 WELLESLEYAN, Wellesley High, Wellesley 
Hills, Mass. 
THE KEYS, Pope Pius XII High, Passaic, N.J. 
be a QUILL, Pleasantville High, Pleasantville, 


Mal LE HUNE, Kapaa High, Kapaa, Kauai, 

waii. 

THE RED AND BLACK, Glens Falls High, Glens 
Falls, N.Y 


THE JUNIPER, Redmond Union High, Redmond, 


re. 
THE ANTLER, Tivy High, Kerrville, Tex. 
WILDCAT’S ECHO, Hardee County High, Wau- 
chula, Fla. 
PIONEER, Reading High, Reading, Mass. 
THE TAJ, Harrisonburg High, Harrisonburg, Va. 
PONTIO, Pontiac Twp. High, Pontiac, Ill. 
Second Place Rating 
THE 1952 CLIPPER, Clayton High, Clayton, N.J. 
THE STUDENT, Franklin Academy, Malone, N.Y. 
THE RED AND BLACK, Stevens High, Clare- 
mont, N.H. 
THE SCREECH, Albia High, Albia, Iowa. 
WE-LA-HI, West Lampeter High, Lampeter, Pa. 
QUO VADIS, Sayreville High, Sayreville, N.J. 
SUMMO COLLIS, North Providence High, North 
Providence, R.I. 
THE TARTAN, Scott High, East Orange, N.J. 
MICHAELIAN FOOTPRINTS, St. Michael’s High, 
Union City, N.J. 
E RAM, Highland High, Gastonia, N.C. 
MANITOU, Upper Freehold Twp. High, Allen- 


town, N.J. 
THE BERNARDIAN, Bernards High, Bernards- 
ville, N.J. 


VERITAS, St. Mary’s High, Rutherford, N.J. 
THE QUAKER, Horace Greeley High, Chappaqua, 


THE ONEIDAN, Oneida High, Oneida, N.Y. 


November, 1952 





CORONIAN, Hasbrouck Heights High, Hasbrouck 
Heights, N.J. 

THE ACCOLADE, South Scranton Catholic High, 
Scranton, Pa. 

THE PURPLE B, Bogota High, Bogota, N.J. 

OPTIMIST, Forest Grove Union High, Forest 
Grove, Ore. 

THE CHERRY AND WHITE, Brighton High, 
Brighton, Colo. 

Third Place Rating 
TATLER, Rochelle Twp. High, Rochelle, Ill. 
be ECHO, Milton Union High, West Milton, 
io. 

REFLECTOR, Cumberland High, Valley Falls,R.I. 

HILLTOP, Burnt Hills-Ballston Lake Central 
School, Ballston Lake, N.Y. 

THE IDLER, Ridgefield Park High, Ridgefield 
Park, N.J. 

THE HOOT, Park Ridge High, Park Ridge, N.J. 

VIGNETTE, Arts High, Newark, N.J. 

THE STAPLEITE, Staples High, Westport, Conn. 

—— AND GRAY, Wells High, Southbridge, 

ass. 

SHADOWS, Whiteborne High, Verona, N.J. 

THE RECORD, Patchogue High, Patchogue, N.Y. 

THE ECHO, Kenton High, Kenton, Ohio. 


een Tollison Union High, Tollison, 
riz. 
SOTOYOMAN, Healdsburg High, Healdsburg, 


Calif. 





Record of Entries 


1935 (First Critique and Contest) 105 
SE cutee eRe OED 
1937 187 
OU cre et na ot hd 229 
SE 1 cs aS Rp Pel we Vek a oS 261 
DY ivi Saka asthe GRR hee 261 
ST fata can hese ete eee 287 
ey 72s Bees 283 
BY. Sa cee th le re Sabie ke 230 
EP 0ig oe dn ata dae keeles 245 
NN ss ay th oh. sick bin cbameeia CN 225 
ss de, Me eau No ngs 379 
1947 472 
1948 493 
Rs eas oh etn 664 
1950 831 
1951 947 
Se eds 1008 


PENN YAN KEY, Penn Yan Academy, Penn Yan, 


N.Y. 
THE EMERALD, Grayslake Community High, 
Grayslake, Ill. 
be — TALE, Morganton High, Morganton, 
. Car. 
REMINISCENCE, Harrison High, Harrison, N.Y. 
ae AND BLUE, Peekskill High, Peeks- 
ill, N.Y. 
WHITMAN HIGH SCHOCL YEARBOOK, Whit- 
man High, Whitman, Mass. 
ROUGETOR, Roessleville High, Albany, N.Y. 
IMPRINT, Allen Park High, Allen Park, Mich. 
Fourth Place Rating 
VIGILANT, River Rouge High, 


River 
Mich. 


Rouge, 


300 or Less Students 


Medalist Rating 
bs peaanei St. Vincent de Paul High, Syracuse, 


CHIMES, Washburn Rural High, Topeka, Kans. 
CO-ED-WORD, St. Edward High, Elgin, III. 
KA ANUENUE, Mid-Pacific Institute, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 
First Place Rating 
SHEYENNE, Senior High, Valley City, N. Dak. 
THE SALESIAN, St. Francis de Sales High, Ge- 
neva, N.Y. 
THE OWL, Sharon Hill High, Sharon Hill, Pa. 
THE — St. Florian High, Hamtramck, 
Mich. 
THE WAG, Graham High, Graham, N.C. 
THE CRIMSON, East Greenwich High, East 
Greenwich, R.I. 
THE ECHO, Conshohocken High, Conshohocken, 


Pa. 

THE CAVALIER, East Stroudsburg High, East 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 

LODESTAR, Our Lady of Perpetual Help Acad- 
emy, Tampa, Fla. 

THE CHUTING STAR, St. John’s High, Little 
Chute, Wisc. 

LYMEN, Old Lyme High, Old Lyme, Conn. 


- 





GAEL’S TRAIL, St. Mary’s High, Paterson, N.J. 
—, 1952, Groton Central, Groton, 


THE GORDON, St. Joseph High, Camden, N.J. 
—-- St. Mary’s Academy, Glens Falls, 


QUATRAIN, Middlebury High, Middlebury, Vt. 
THE TORCH, Riverside High, Riverside, N.J 


SAGA, Congers High, Congers, N.Y. 
THE ROCK, East Rockaway High, East Rocka- 
way, N.Y. 
ACHILLEAN, Holy Family High, Auburn, N.Y. 
Second Place Rating 
FOOTPRINTS 1952, Palmer Public Schools, Pal- 


mer, Tex. 
BLUE AND GOLD, Breckenridge High, Brecken- 
ridge, Mich. 7 
— New Canaan High, New Canaan, 
onn. 
SMOKE SIGNALS, Marengo High, Marengo, Ill. 
THE PANTHER, Washougal High, Washougal, 


Wash. 
THE TROJAN, Sts. Peter and Paul High, Seneca, 


ans. 

THE CREST, Falmouth High, Portland, Me. 

THE ARDSLEYAN, Ardsley High, Ardsley, N.Y. 

JESTER, Crete-Monee High, Crete, Il. 

Cc. 1 SHADOWS, Central Islip High, Central 
Islip, N.Y. 

HALF MOON, Tappan Zee High, Piermont, N.Y. 

KAMARGO, Black River High, Black River, N.Y. 

JOHN JAY, Katonah High, Katunah, N.Y. 

ELCAMINO, Falls-Overfield Schoo! District, Mill 


City, Pa. 
WILLAMIZZOU, Willow Springs High, Willow 
Springs, Mo. 
TUPEK, Forest Strawn Wing High, Fore.., Il. 
Third Place Rating 
ATHENIAN, Athens High, Athens, Pa. 
ARROW, Barrington High, Barrington, R.I. 
a Bedford Hills High, Bedford Hil, 


THE PIRATE, Sperry High, Sperry, Okla. 
— St. Mary’s Academy, Ogdensburg, 
N 


MARSENGOLD, Sharon High, Sharon, Mass. 

THE CHALLENGE, St. Joseph’s Academy, Al- 
bany, N.Y. 

ee OF 1952, Bunker Hill High, Bunker 

ill, Ind. 

THE WARRIOR, Weeping Water High, Weeping 
Water, Nebr. 

THE SAMBO, Towle High, Newport, N.H. 

MEM-ERIE, Erie High, Erie, Kans. 

GARDEN ECHO, Garden High, Oakwood, Va. 

—" St. Margaret High, Bayou la Batro, 
Ala. 

Fourth Place Rating 

POINTER’S PRIDE, Stony Point High, 
Point, N.Y. 

MONSONIA, Monson High, Monson, Mass. 

= PIERCER, Pierce Joint High, Arbuckle, 
Calif. 

ECHO, Sanborn Seminary, Kingston, N.H. 

DUCIS SUMIS, Darion Consolidated School, Dar- 
ion, Wisc. 

GOVE PANTHERS, Gove Rural High, Gove, Kans. 

THE MONO-LOG, Mono County High, Coleville, 


Calif. 
THE PROUTIAN, David Prouty High, Spencer, 
Mass. 
ROSARIAN, Most Holy Rosary, Syracuse, N.Y. 
THE OWL, Madawaska High, Madawaska, Me. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
PRINTED CLASSBOOKS 
2501 or More Students 


First Place Rating 
JANUARY ORIOLE, Evander Childs High, New 


ork, N.Y. 
JANUARY AURORA, Thomas Jefferson High, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
JUNE AURORA, Thomas Jefferson High, Brook- 


lyn, N.Y. 

JANUARY SPOTLIGHT, Julia Richman High, 
New York, N.Y. 

JUNE SPOTLIGHT, Julia Richman High, New 


York, N.Y. 
BLUEPRINT, Brooklyn 


Stony 


JANUARY 
High, Brooklyn, N.Y 

JUNE BLUEPRINT, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Second Place Rating 
JANUARY PIONEER, Andrew Jackson High, St. 
Albans, N.Y. 
JUNE PIONEER, Andrew Jackson High, St. Al- 
bans, N.Y. 
JUNE ORIOLE, Evander Childs High, New York, 


Technical 


“Brooklyn Technical High, 


N.Y. 
JUNE TOWER, Fort Hamilton High, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 


Third Place Rating 
JANUARY GARGOYLE, Flushing High, Flush- 
ing, N.Y. 
1501-2500 Students 


Medalist Rating 
ELM TREE, Hillhouse High, New Haven, Corn. 


First Place Rating 
CLASS BOOK, Hartford High, Hartford, Conn. 
THE CADUCEUS, High School of Commerce, 
Worcester, Mass. 
Second Place Rating 
QUILL AND HAMMER, Haaren High, 


New 
York, N.Y. 


Eleven 


ALMANAC, Seward Park High, New Haven, 
Conn. 
JUNE GARGOYLE, Flushing High, Flushing, 
N.Y. 


901-1500 Students 


Medalist Rating 
JANUARY FERRIS WHEEL, Ferris High, Jer- 
sey City, N.J. 
HI-WAYS, Edmunds High, Sumter, S.C. 
First Place Rating 
CATHOLICON, Catholic High, Troy, N.Y. 
JUNE FERRIS WHEEL, Ferris High, Jersey 


City, N.J. 
THE RENAISSANCE, Boston College High, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

THE ORACLE, Wakefield High, Wakefield, Mass. 
THE SILVER LAMP, Burke High, Boston, Mass. 
Second Place Rating 
MAPLE LEAVES, Bulkeley High, Hartford, Conn. 
601-900 Students 
Medalist Rating 
THE ANNUAL, Watertown High, Watertown, 

Mass. 
First Place Rating 
TUSITALA, Senior High, Nashua, N.H. 
301-600 Students 
Medalist Rating 
RECALL, Quakertown High, Quakertown, Pa. 
First Place Rating 
RETINA, Springfield High, Philadelphia, Pa. 
WATAUGAN, Science Hill High, Johnson City, 


Tenn. 
IMMACULATA, St. Barnabas High, New York, 
mY. 


Third Place Rating 
BRUNALBA, Catasauqua-Hanover Union High, 
Catasauqua, Pa. 
300 or Less Students 
Second Place Rating 


—a. Central Falls High, Central Falls, 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
LITHOGRAPHED CLASSBOOKS 
2501 or More Students 


Medalist Rating 
THE RECORD—JUNE, West Philadelphia High, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
First Place Rating 
JANUARY TRAILMARKER, John Bartram High, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
JUNE TRAILMARKER, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE RECORD—JANUARY, West Philadelphia 
High, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1501-2500 Students 


First Place Rating 
THE LEGEND, Weequahic High, Newark, N.J. 
FEBRUARY 1952 FORESTER, Forest Park High, 
Baltimore, Md. 
901-1500 Students 


Medalist Rating 
MEMORIES, Bloomfield Senior High, Bloomfield, 
N.J. 


John Bartram High, 


First Place Rating 
CROSSROADS, Cross High, New Haven, Conn. 
WEPAWAUG, Milford High, Milford, Conn. 

THE NUGGET, Butler High, Butler, N.J. 

THE PROCTORIAN, Proctor High, Utica, N.Y. 

THE MANET 1952, North Quincy High, North 
Quincy, Mass. 

Third Place Rating 
LAUREL, Roxbury Memorial High, Boston, Mass. 

601-900 Students 


Medalist Rating 
TORCH, Waterbury Catholic High, Waterbury, 
Conn. 
First Place Rating 
THE 1952 BLUE AND WHITE, St. Ann’s Acad- 
emy, New York, N.Y. 
JANUARY ATHENAEUM, Barringer High, New- 


ark, N.J. 
JUNE ATHENAEUM, Barringer High, Newark, 
J 


N.J. 
OUR ECHO 1952, Spaulding High, Barre, Vt. 


Second Place Rating 
ABERJONA, Winchester High, Winchester, Mass. 


301-600 Students 


Second Place Rating 
ELITE, Lindenhurst High, Lindenhurst, N.Y. 
MILESTONE, Branford High, Branford, Conn. 
LEXINGTON, Senior High, Lexington, Mass. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
PRINTED YEARBOOKS 


Medalist Rating 
JUNIOR REPUBLIC, Harrison Morton Jr. High, 
Allentown, Pa. 
ABE’S ALBUM, Lincoln Jr. High, Rockford, Ill. 
PINE LOG, Leland Jr. High, Chevy Chase, Md. 
oa LOG, Paramount Jr. High, Paramount, 
alif. 
First Place Rating 
ECHO, Gallagher Jr. High, Leominster, Mass. 
SNOWDEN YEARBOOK, Snowden Jr. High, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
CENTRAL BOOSTER, Central Jr. High, Allen- 
town, Pa. 


Twelve 


Second Place Rating 
METCALF ANNUAL, Metcalf Jr. High, Holyoke, 


Mass. 
SAN MIGUEL, Memorial Jr. High, San Diego, 


alif. 
KREBS SALUTE, Krebs School, Wil- 


mington, Del. 
WEBBER COMET, Webber School, Saginaw, Mich. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


LITHOGRAPHED YEARBOOKS 


First Place Rating 
THE CRUCIBLE, Junior High No. 1, Trenton, 


N.J. 
FISHBOWL, High for Boys, 


Ga. 


Newport, 


Lanier Jr. Macon, 


Second Place Rating 
STRAUS STANDARD, Junior High No. 109, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
BLUE AND WHITE, Fifth Street Jr. High, Ban- 
gor, Me. 
ALMANAC, Franklin Jr. High, Vallejo, Calif. 
VAGABOND, Kerr Jr. High, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
LITTLE FORDS, Haverford Jr. High, Havertown, 


Pa. 
SHURTLEFF SHAVINGS, Shurtleff Jr. High, 
Chelsea, Mass. 


THE KEY 1952, Alfred Vail School, Morris Plains, 
N.J. 


Fourth Place Rating 


ae, erecmee Glenmore Jr. High, Brooklyn, 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


LITHOGRAPHED CLASSBOOKS 


First Place Rating 
KA EHEU, Enterprise Junior High, 
Calif. 


JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
PRINTED YEARBOOKS 


Medalist Rating 
HURRI-KANE, Kane High, Kane, Pa. 
THE TRUMPET, Aquinas High, La Crosse, Wisc. 
THE COCOON, Charles L. Coon High, Wilson, 


N.C. 
THE PIRATES’ LOG, Highline High, Seattle, 


Wash. 
THE NORHISCOPE, North Huntington High, 
Irwin, Pa. 


Compton, 


First Place Rating 
KING JACK, Webb City High, Webb City, Mo. 
TUM TUM, Roosevelt High, Port Angeles, Wash. 
PERISCOPE, Oakmont High, Oakmont, Pa. 
WAYAKO, Wayzata High, Wayzata, Minn. 
VOLSUNG, Downey Union High, Downey, Calif. 
BANDERSNATCH, Scarsdale High, Scarsdale, 


N.Y. 
COPPERDOME, Shorewood High, Shorewood, Mil- 
waukee, Wisc. 
CAVALIER, Geo. Washington High, Danville, Va. 
THE ECHO, Bedford High, Bedford, Pa. 
BRUIN, Balton High, Alexandria, La. 
THE EAGLE, Bell High, Bell, Calif. 
BERVALON, Berlin-Brothersvalley High, Berlin, 


Pa. 
TROUBADOUR, The Catholic High School, Bal- 
timore, Md. 


Second Place Rating 
GLEEMAN, Bellevue High, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ILIUM, Capt. Jack Joint High, Mount Union, Pa. 
HATTER, Hatfield Joint High, Hatfield, Pa. 
OCCIDENT, West High, Columbus, Ohio. 
THE WEAVER, Leaksville High, Leaksville, N.C. 
= ACTORUM, Boston Latin School, Boston, 


THES STATOR, Corning Free Academy, Corning, 


SENSU, Narimasu High, APO 500, Care of P.M., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

ECHO, Samuel Gorton High, Warwick, R.I. 

UNALIYI, Souderton High, Souderton, Pa. 

—s" AND IVY, The Milne School, Albany, 

SABRE, Fort Hill High, Cumberland, Md. 

as CATONIAN, Catonsville High, Catonsville, 


ODYSSEY, Homer Central High, Homer, N.Y. 
WESTWARD HO, West High, Madison, Wisc. 


Third Place Rating 


THE AMPTENNIAN, Northampton 
High, Northampton, Pa. 

EXETER PINNACLE, Exeter High, Exeter, N.H. 

LE SOUVENIR, Audubon High, Audubon, N.J. 

SWIRL, Dover High, Dover, Ohio. 

ee Glen Ridge High, Glen Ridge, 

DARDANIAN, Troy High, Troy, N.Y. 

CHRYSALIS, North Arlington High, North Ar- 
lington, N.J. 

DEANONIAN, High, 


N.Y. 
RAMBLER, Kennebunk High, Kennebunk, Me. 
SPECTATOR, Dallastown High, Dallastown, Pa. 
UNIKI, University High, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
PELICAN, Pelham Memorial High, Pelham, N.Y. 
THE MAHRUD, Durham High, Durham, Conn. 
THE REVIEW, Northfield High, a Mass. 
TALBOT, Hampton High, Allison Park, 
— Haverling Central itich, Bath, 


Area Jt. 


Gouverneur Gouverneur, 


Fourth Place Rating 


ceearee, New Holland High, New Holland, 
a. 


PORTRAIT, Fort Plain Central, Fort Plain, N.Y, 
WHISPERER, Wadsworth High, Wadsworth, 0, 


JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
LITHOGRAPHED YEARBOOKS 


Medalist Rating 
ARCHIVE, Ridley Twp. High, Folsom, Pa. 
KA NANI O HONOKAA, Honokaa High, Hono 
kaa, Hawaii. 
First Place Rating 
LE SOUVENIR, Eastchester High, Tuckahoe, N.Y, 
HOOFPRINTS, Woodrow Wilson High, Los An 


geles, Calif. 
Rule High, 


GOLDEN MEMORIES, 

Tenn. 
EL PADRE, Garcos High, Bakersfield, Calif. 
THE FLAME, Moon Twp. High, Coraopolis, Pa, 
WOODCHIPS, Woodstown High, Woodstown, Pa 
TATANKA, Buffalo High, Buffalo, Minn. 
SCRAPS, Bellows High, Mamaroneck, N.Y. 


Second Place Rating 
— F. D. Roosevelt High, Hyde Park, 


THE DEN, Vestal Central, Vestal, N.Y. 
KANILLIO, Kansas High, Kansas, IIl. 
SANTA LUCIAN, St. Lucie Co. High, Fort Pierce, 


Fla. 
CO-HI-AN, Cortland Jr.-Sr. High, Cortland, N.Y, 
High, Iry 


THE SUNNYSIDE, Irvington Jr.-Sr. 
ington-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
NEXUS ’52, Baldwin High, Baldwin, N.Y. 
BUCCANEER, Bluffton High, Bluffton, Ohio. 
NEDLAW, Walden High, Walden, N.Y. 
HELIOS, Central High, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
REFLECTOR, High, Wayland, Mass. 
KALENDS, Delaware Academy and Central 


School, Delhi, N.Y. 
THE ALOYSIAN, St. 


N.Y. 
ORACLE, 
Conn. 
THE TATTLER, Bloomfield High, 
Conn 
High, Silverdale 


THE ECHO, Central 
Wash. 

THE SAGA, Creston High, Grand Rapids, Mich 

CONRADIAN, Conrad School, Woodcrest, Wik 
mington, Del. 

THROUGH THE YEARS, Port Jervis High, Por 
Jervis, N.Y. 

STAGE-COACH, Rye High, Rye, N.Y. 

THE HAMILTONIAN, Hamilton High, Sout 
Hamilton, Mass. 

MEMORIES, Horace Mann High, Maryville, Mo 

ORIOLE, Bethlehem Central High, Delmar, N.Y, 

GOLDEN C, Cranford High, Cranford, N.J. 

COLUMBIAN, Columbia High, Lake City, Fla. 

CLIFFONIAN, Seacliff High, Sea Cliff, N.Y. 

THE PERIAUGER, Dobbs Ferry High, Dobbs 
Ferry, N.Y. 

MON-O-LEAF, Mapletown High, Mapletown, Pa 

ee St. Patrick’s Academy, Binghamton, 
N.Y. 


Knoxville, 


Aloysius Academy, Rome, 


East Hampton High, East Hampton, 


Bloomfield, 


Kitsap 


Third Place Rating 


THE COUNCILOR, Council Rock High, Newtowa, 
Bucks County, Pa. 

YEARBOOK OF 1952, 
Mass. 

THE WITAN, Charlotte High, Rochester, 

COWANESQUEAN, Cowanesque Valley 
Schools, Westfield, Pa. 

= SPOKESMAN, Strong Vincent High, Erie 

High, 


a. 

CHATHAM CHATTER, 
Chatham, N.J. 

PIETY HILLS MEMORIES, Reynolds High, Re 
nolds, Ill. 

THE BEACHCOMBER, 
port, ite 

= TORCH, J. W. Cooper High, Shenandoah 


FORDIAN, Waterford High, Waterford, N.Y. 
SENIOR SAMPLER, Bellows Falls High, Bellow 
Falls, Vt. 

THE HARVESTER, Liberty High, Liberty, Tex 
HI-LITES, Silver Creek High, Silver Creek, N.Y. 
Fourth Place Rating 
MEMORIES, Harter High, West Nanticoke, Pa 

GATEWAYS, Bedford High, Bedford, Ohio. 


JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
LITHOGRAPHED CLASSBOOKS 


Second Place Rating 
pena. Irondequoit High, Rochester, 
N.Y. 


Weston High, Westen, 


Chatham Jr.-Sr. 


Greenport’ High, Gree» 


CENTRAL SCHOOLS 
PRINTED YEARBOOKS 
Medalist Rating 
SCOPE, Royalton-Hartland Central 
dleport, N.Y. 
Second Place Rating 
THE GEORGIAN, Lake George Central, Lat 


George, N.Y. 
EMERALD, pen Heights High, Yorktow 


Heights, 
TRU-CE, Trumansbutt) 
N.Y. 


School, Mit 


Trumansburg Central, 


Third Place Rating 
THE ayrmoun. Knox Memorial Central, 


sell, 
PIRATAN, 
ton, Ohio. 


West Carrollton School, West Ca’ 


The School Press Rew 





yy fF 


.-. en | 













N.Y. 
REVUE, Elba Central School, 


Fourth Place Rating 
ONISTAGRAWAN, Middleburgh Central School, 
Middleburgh, N.Y. 

OR DUBIAN, Columbia High, East Greenbush, 
N.Y 


CENTRAL SCHOOLS 
LITHOGRAPHED YEARBOOKS 


First Place Rating 
THE REFLECTOR, Sidney Central High, Sidney, 


N.Y. 
HACKENSACK, Warrensburg Central, 


Warrens- 
burg, N. 
MEMOIRS, ‘Ravena Coeymans Central, Ravena, 
N.Y. 
sLIPPERTONIAN, Dolgeville Central, Dolgeville, 


N.Y. 
1952 ees. New Paltz Central High, New 
Paltz, N.Y 
VALLEY ECHOES, Fredericktown School, Spring- 
field, Ky. 


Second Place Rating 


OTSQUAGAN, Van _ Hornesville ‘Central School, 
Van Hornesville, N.Y. 

CHEMADON, Earlville Central School, Earlville, 
N.Y. 

THE DELAWARE, Delaware Valley Central 
School, Callicoon, N.Y 

KOKILLIAN, Cobleskill Central School, Cobleskill, 
N.Y. 

THE PORTAL, Port Leyden Central School, Port 
Leyden, N.Y 


BAGEL, Victor Central School, Victor, N.Y. 

THE ZENITH, Bloomfield High, Centerville, Pa. 

MAROON AND GOLD, Whitney Point Central 
School, Whitney Point, N.Y. 


Third Place Rating 


THE SCHOHARIAN, Schoharie Central School, 
Schoharie, N.Y. 
THE aa Cincinnatus Central School, Cincin- 


natus, N.Y 
THE WOODEN SHOE, Holland Central School, 
Holland, N.Y. 


FRONTIERIAN, Frontier Central School, Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

THE HEUVELTONIAN, Heuvelton Central School, 
Heuvelton, N.Y 

1952 MAC, McGraw Central School, McGraw, N.Y. 

TORCH, Van Etten Central School, Van Etten, 


N.Y. 

AMARIAH, Morrisville-Caton Central School, Mor- 
risville, N.Y. 

OPUS ‘52, Sherburn Central School, Sherburn, 


N.Y 
CRYSTAL, Charlotte Valley Central School, 
A 


Dav- 
enport, ° 
0-NONDA-O, Nunda Central School, Nunda, N.Y. 
THE WILDCAT, Cotton Valley High, Cotton 
Valley, La. 
OBSERVER, Williams Bay Public School, Wil- 
liams Bay, Wisc. 


THE CARDINAL, Brushton High, Brushton, N.Y. 
THE TORCH, Marlboro Central School, Marlboro, 


Elba, 
Fourth Place Rating 

— Marathon Central School, Mar- 
athon ° 

GANAWAUGA, Richfield Springs Central School, 
Richfield Springs, 

GOLDEN GLIMPSES, 
per, N.Y. 

REFLECTOR, 
Gilboa, N.Y. 

TRIPLE TERRACE, 
Greenwood, N.Y. 


N.Y. 


“Jasper Central School, Jas- 


tilboa-Conesville Central School, 


Greenwood Central School, 


CENTRAL SCHOOLS 
LITHOGRAPHED CLASSBOOKS 
First Place Rating 


THE PANTHER, Port Byron Central 
Port Byron, N.Y. 


BOYS PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
PRINTED YEARBOOKS 
Medalist Rating 
THE FIR TREE, Woodberry Forest, 
Forest, Va. 
THE KARUX, The Mercersburg Academy, Mer- 
cersburg, Pa. 
— St. Thomas Military Academy, St. Paul, 
inn. 
BLUE AND WHITE, 
Asheville, N.C. 
: First Place Rating 
CHIMES, St. Vincent Prep School, 
THE STAR, St. Joseph’s 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
MABIAN, University School, 


School, 


Woodberry 


Asheville School for Boys, 


Latrobe, Pa. 
Collegiate Institute, 


Shaker Heights, O. 


Second Place Rating 

SKIRMISHER, Fort Union Military Academy, 
Fort Union, Va. 

THE ARCHES, Notre Dame High, Sherman Oaks, 
ali 


KANTIAN, St. John Kanty Prep School, Erie, 


CADET CALL, Bishop Quarter Junior Military 
Academy, Oak Park, IIL. 


THE CADET, Christian Brothers Academy, Al- 


bany, N.Y. 
Third Place Rating 
bs 1952, Christchurch School, Christchurch, 


RECALL, Augusta Military Academy, Fort Defi- 
ance, Va. 
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THE SABER, Kentucky Military Institute, Lyn- 


don, Ky. 
WHISPERS, Episcopal High, Alexandria, Va. 
ADJUTANT 1952, Army and Navy Academy, 
Carlsbad, Calif. 
Fourth Place Rating 
THE BRIEF, The Choate School, 
Conn. 
THE DIAL, The Hill School, 
ELCHANITE, 


Wallingford, 


Pottstown, Pa. 
Talmudical School, New York, N.Y. 


BOYS PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
LITHOGRAPHED YEARBOOKS 
Medalist Rating 
SHEPHERD, Archbishop Stepinac High, 
Plains, N.Y. 
THE POWER, New 
York, N.Y. 
IMMACULATA, Trenton High, 
Trenton, N.J. 
HI-WAY, Malden Catholic High, Malden, Mass. 


First Place Rating 
CROSSED SABRES, Valley Forge Military Acad- 
emy, Wayne, Pa. 
EL CAMINO, Loyo!a High, Los Angeles, Calif. 
MOUNTAINEER, Mount Saint Michael School, 
New York, N.Y. 


White 


Power Memorial Academy, 


Catholic Boys’ 


29th Annual Contest 
Deadlines: 


NEWSPAPERS 
December 10, 1952 


oF 


MAGAZINES 
January 15, 1953 


7 ¢ #F 


ELEMENTARY PUBLICATIONS 
January 12, 1953 


Second Place Rating 
= ARCHWAY, Delbarton School, Morristown, 
THE 1952 LOUGHLINITE, Bishop Loughlin Me- 

morial High, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Third Place Rating 

THE SHADY SIDE ACADEMIAN, Shady Side 
Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

THE PREVOST, Prevost High, Fall River, Mass. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE, Notre Dame School, Biloxi, 
Miss. 


Fourth Place Rating 


THE ADJUTANT, San Rafael Military Academy, 
San Rafael, Calif. 


GIRLS PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
PRINTED YEARBOOKS 


Medali- t Rating 
= Academy of the Holy Angels, Fort Lee, 


REFLECTIONS, Villa 
Tree, Malvern, Pa. 

THE MERCYWOOD, Mother of Mercy High, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

THE CLARISSIAN, 
Baltimore, Md. 


First Place Rating 
TAQUIN, Aquinas High, Chicago, III. 
THE TRYST, Academy of Notre Dame, Washing- 


ton, D.C. 

THE BENEDICTA, St. 
burgh, Pa. 

VERITAS, Dominican Convent Upper School, San 
Rafael, Calif. 

bs ae Mount Vernon Seminary, Washington, 


Maria Academy, Green 


Institute of Notre Dame, 


Benedict Academy, Pitts- 


Second Place Rating 

THE MARYLAWN, Marylawn of the Oranges, 
South Orange, N.J. 

NODS AND BECKS, Anna Head School, 


Calif. 
THE EPILOGUE, Miss Sarah Dix Hamlin School, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Berkeley, 


VOX PUELLARUM, Westlake School for Girls, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
THE CHRONICLE, Tudor Hall School, Indianap- 


olis, Ind. 


— Holy Names Academy, Seattle, 
— Barnard School for Girls, New York, 


Third Place Rating 
THE MARICOL, Sacred Heart of Mary Academy, 
Bronx, N.Y. 









SUNDIAL, Marlborough School, Los Angeles, Cal. 

THE COUNSELLOR, St. Frances Academy, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

PINE NEEDLE, Grier School, Tyrone, Pa. 

INLOOK, Westridge School, Pasadena, Calif. 

Fourth Place Rating 

THE PORTAL, Moravian Seminary for 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

THE TORCH, St. Mary’s Seminary, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Girls, 


TATLER, Northrop Collegiate School, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 
THE KODAK, Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wisc. 


THE PAPER, Pape School, 


Savannah, Ga. 
INK POT, Calhoun School, 


New York, N.Y. 


GIRLS PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
LITHOGRAPHED YEARBOOKS 


Medalist Rating 
nope. St. Dominic Academy, Jersey City, 
LANTHORN, Nazareth Academy, Rochester, N.Y. 
ECHO, Jesus-Mary Academy, Fall River, Mass. 

First Place Rating 
ECHOES, Academy of the Holy Names, 
Springs, Md. 
ROSE LEAVES, Knox School, Cooperstown, N.Y. 
AGNUS DEI, St. Agnes High, Rochester, N.Y. 


Silver 


PRECURSOR ANNUAL, St. John’s Villa Acad- 
emy, Staten Island, N.Y. 
KA ALETIE, St. Andrew’s Priory, Honolulu, 


Hawaii. 
SACRE COEUR, Academy of the Sacred Heart, 
Hoboken, N.J. 


CORDETTE, Sacred Heart Academy, Eggerts- 
ville, N.Y. 
THE BELLS, St. Mary of the Angels Academy, 


Haddonfield, N.J. 


Second Place Rating 
DOMINICUS, Sacred Heart Academy, Springfield, 
Ill. 


vena. St. Academy, 
THE. DELPHIC, St. Helen’s Hall, 


Vincent Newark, 


Portland, Ore. 


CHEER, Academy of the Holy Names, Albany, 
N.Y. 

LAURALTON, Lauralton Hall School, Milford, 
Conn. 


Third Place Rating 
CHIMES, The Convent School, Syracuse, N.Y. 
ee Holy Angels Academy, Buffalo, 
N.Y. 


GIRLS PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
PRINTED CLASSBOOKS 
First Place Rating 


us? EN, Mt. St. Dominic Academy, Caldwell, 


Fourth Place Rating 
os cman St. Catherine Academy, Newport, 
R.1. 


GIRLS PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
LITHOGRAPHED CLASSBOOKS 


First Place Rating 
SPIRES, Cathedral High School, New York, N.Y. 


CO-ED PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
PRINTED YEARBOOKS 


First Place Rating 
LUCIAN, St. Luke High School, 


‘a. 

HILLTOP, The Elgin Academy, Elgin, IIl. 

PER ANNOS, St. Mary’s School, Cortland, N.Y. 

Second Place Rating 

PERICON, Detroit University School, 
Pointe Country Day School, 
Detroit, Mich. 

PIONEER, Ramaz High, New York, N.Y. 

7 ADELPHIC, Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, 


Carnegie, 


THE 
P 


Grosse 
Grosse Pointe, 


Fourth Place Rating 
YEARBOOK 1952, Brooklyn Friends School, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
THE SPECTATOR, Viaud School, Roanoke, Va. 
THE SPIRE, Greenwich Country Day School, 
Greenwich, Conn. 


CO-ED PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
LITHOGRAPHED YEARBOOKS 
First Place Rating 

THE SUMMIT, Schlarman High, Danville, Il. 
THE —_—z,, Stevens-Hoboken Academy, Ho- 

boken, N.J. 
THE REED, St. John the Baptist High, Phila- 

delphia, Pa. 


Second Place Rating 
THE TRIPOD, Thornton Academy, Saco, 
Third Place Rating 
THE EAGLE, St. Louis High, Biddeford, Me. 
THE TORCH, Berry High, Mount Berry, Ga. 
— St. Michael’s High, Jersey City, 


Maine. 


Fourth Place ane. 
TRINITARIAN, Brownson 
High, Hackensack, N.J. 
THE COMET, The Harley School, Rochester, N.Y. 


THE (Holy Trinity) 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
PRINTED YEARBOOKS 


Medalist Rating 
abe oem AND STEEL, Murrel Dobbins Voc.-Tech. 
School, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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First Place Rating 
WILCOX TECH-ANNUAL, H. C. 
nical School, Meriden, Conn. 
BLUE AND GOLD, Machine and Metal Trades 
Tech. School, New York, N.Y. 
ARTISAN, San Antonio Voc. and Tech. High, 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Second Place Rating 
THE PRESIDENT, McKinley High, Buffalo, N.Y. 
SENTINEL, McKee Vocational and Tech. High, 
Staten Island, N.Y. 
REFLECTOR, Technical High, Omaha, Nebr. 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
LITHOGRAPHED YEARBOOKS 


First Place Rating 
YORKVILLE PRIMER, Yorkville 
High, New York, N.Y. 
THE LEDGER, Yonkers High School of Com- 
merce, Yonkers, N 
THE CRAFTSMAN 
Boston, Mass. 
Second Place Rating 
POLY TECH, Benson Polytechnical High, 
land, Ore. 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
PRINTED CLASSBOOKS 


First Place Rating 
JANUARY a” Sarah J. Hale Voc. 
High, Brooklyn, 
JUNE MANNEQUIN. ‘Sarah J. Hale Voc. High, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
JANUARY ARTISAN, Gompers Voc. and Tech. 
High, Bronx, N.Y. 
JUNE ARTISAN, Gompers Voc. and Tech. High, 
Bronx, N.Y. 
Second Place Rating 
i s Queens Vocational High, 


City, N.Y. 
GEARED FOR INDUSTRY, Tech. and Voc. High, 
Paterson, N.J. 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
LITHOGRAPHED CLASSBOOKS 
Second Place Rating 


TECHNICIAN, Gen. Pulaski Voc. and Tech. High, 
Bayonne, N.J. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 
PRINTED YEARBOOKS 
Medalist Rating 
THE ELIZABETHAN, College of St. 
Convent Station, N.J. 

SAMPLER, Sullins College, Bristol, Va. 
TEQUESQUITE, Riverside College, Riverside, Cal. 
First Place Rating 
DAR-U-GAR, Compton Junior College, Compton, 


Calif. 
THE GRASSBURR, Tarleton State College, Steph- 
enville, Tex. 

CAMPUS, Pasadena City College, Pasadena, Cal. 
Second Place Rating 
CROSSROADS, Joplin Junior College, Joplin, Mo. 
WOODS ECHOES, Williams Woods College, Ful- 

ton, Mo. 


Wilcox Tech- 


Vocational 


“1952, Boston Trade High, 


Port- 


Long Island 


Elizabeth, 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 
LITHOGRAPHED YEARBOOKS 


First Place Rating 
KOH-KYO, College of the Sequoias, Visalia, Calif. 
SAND PRINTS, Phoenix College, Phoenix, Ariz. 
DEL ANO, Santa Ana College, Santa Ana, Calif. 
FIDELITAS, State University of New York Agri. 
and Tech. Inst., Delhi, N.Y. 
*, ALAMO, San Antonio College, San Antonio, 
‘exas. 


Second Place Rating 
ROUNDUP, John Muir College, Pasadena, Calif. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 
LITHOGRAPHED CLASSBOOKS 
Medalist Rating 


STATEMENT, State University Institute of App. 
Arts and Sciences, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


SENIOR COLLEGES 
PRINTED YEARBOOKS 
First Place Rating 
MIRAGE, Trinity University, San Antonio, Tex. 
THE WAI-KUN, Midwestern University, Wichita 
Falls, Tex. 
THE ARROW, 


Pa. 
THE SAGAMORE, Southeast Missouri State Col- 
lege, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


Lycoming College, Williamsport, 


SENIOR COLLEGES 
LITHOGRAPHED YEARBOOKS 


Medalist Rating 
se PERCE. St. John’s College, Brooklyn, 


Second Place Rating 
FOOTPRINTS, St. Joseph’s College for Women, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


SCHOOLS OF EDUCATION 
PRINTED YEARBOOKS 


First Place Rating 
TALAHI, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn. 
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THE CLIPPER, State Teachers College, Salem, 


Mass. 
THE TORCH, Edgewood College of the Sacred 
Heart, Madison, Wisc. 
THE KANZA, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburgh, Kans. 
Second Place Rating 
— R. I. College of Education, Providence, 


THE CUMBERLAND, State Teachers College, 
Shippensburg, Pa. 

EFFESTECO, Farmington State Teachers College, 
Farmington, Me. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
LITHOGRAPHED YEARBOOKS 
Medalist Rating 
THE OAK, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 
First Place Rating 
THE ELMS, State Univ. of N.Y. College for 
Teachers, Buffalo, N.Y. 

THE LAUREL, New Haven State Teachers Col- 
lege, New Haven, Conn. 

MEMORABILIA, State Teachers College, Newark, 


N.J. 
THE CONNING TOWER, Plymouth Teachers Col- 
lege, Plymouth, N.H. 


Second Place Rating 
THE DIAL, State Teachers College, Framingham, 
Mass. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
PRINTED YEARBOOKS 


Second Place Rating 

THE BUSY BEE, P.S. 33, Queens Village, N.Y. 

Third Place Rating 

FRANCONIA FLASH, Franconia 
School, Souderton, Pa. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
LITHOGRAPHED YEARBOOKS 


Second Place Rating 
PIONEER, Milltown Public School, Milltown, N.J. 
FORTNIGHTLY YEARBOOK, Elmsford Elemen- 
tary School, Elmsford, N.Y. 
MONITOR, P.S. 9, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
MIMEOGRAPHED YEARBOOKS 


Second Place Rating 
THE SEARCHLIGHT, B. K. Bruce School, 
ington, D.C. 


Consolidated 


Wash- 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
LITHOGRAPHED CLASSBOOKS 
Medalist Rating 
JANUARY ROOSEVELT REVIEW, Roosevelt 

School, Union City, N.J. 
Second Place Rating 
JUNE ROOSEVELT REVIEW, Roosevelt School, 
Union City, N.J. 


CAMP YEARBOOKS 
First Place Rating 
THE ANDROLOG, The Androscoggin 
Wayne, Me. 
KENNEBECAMPER, Kennebec Camps, North Bel- 
grade, Me. 
PARADOXIAN, Camp Paradox, Paradox, N.Y. 


SCHOOLS OF NURSING 
PRINTED YEARBOOKS 
First Place Rating 
THE ALICIAN, St. Joseph’s Hospital School of 
Nursing, Elmira, N.Y. 
Second Place Rating 
CAP AND PIN, Fresno General School of Nurs- 
ing, Fresno, Calif. 


MISCELLANEOUS PRINTED YEARBOOKS— 


LISTED TOGETHER, BUT JUDGED 
SEPARATELY 
First Place Rating 
LODIAN LIGHT, Lodi Academy, Lodi, Calif. 
Second Place Rating 
KA MIKI OI, Hilo Commercial Hilo, 
Hawaii. 


Third Place Rating 
THE PEBBLE, Houghton Preparatory School, 
Houghton, N.Y 


Camps, 


College, 


MISCELLANEOUS LITHOGRAPHED YEAR- 


BOOKS—LISTED TOGETHER, BUT 
JUDGED SEPARATELY 


First Place Rating 
SIDWAY LOG, Charlotte Sidway School, 
Island, N.Y. 


Second Place Rating 
TALISMAN, Greer School, Hope Farm, N.Y. 
THE VOYAGER, Horace Mann School for the 
Deaf, Roxbury, Mass. 
THE STANDARD, Apostolic College, Tulsa, Okla. 
LA CAMPANILLA, College High School, Mont- 
clair, N.J. 
CONCORDIAN, 
Bronxville, N.Y. 
RAMAZ SCROLL, Ramaz School, New York, N.Y. 
Third Place Rating 
NILESTONES, Junior High 118, New York, N.Y. 
THE SKIPPER, Junior High 115, New York, N.Y. 


Grand 


Concordia Collegiate Institute, 


With the Press Associations 


(Continued from Page 5) 


SCHOLASTIC PRESS ADVISERS held 
in Baltimore on October 17. Mrs. Lucille 
B. Moler of the Montgomery-Blair High 
School, Silver Spring, President, presided, 
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The PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
PRESS ASSOCIATION held its 21st an. 
nual convention at Altoona on November 
7-8 with Cy Hungerford, nationally known 
cartoonist for the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
as the featured speaker. During the con 
vention, Miss Zita Mallon, whose life-story 
appeared in the October Review, was hom 
Charles A. Farig 


served as chairman of the Convention. 


ored at a_ breakfast. 


Advisory Board ‘Meets’ 
By Mail 

To enable all members of the Advisory 
Board to express an opinion on a number 
of questions of concern to the Association, 
the Director prepared a Newsletter in early 
September covering topics and information 
of general interest and a questionnaire o 
which to establish an Association position 
This procedure was received favorably by 
the Board members and will be continued 


as an alternate to the state meetings. 

Not only does this enable all members 
to have a voice on each question whic 
arises—a situation which could not k 
achieved when individual attendance wa 
impossible—but the savings in cost will en 
able the funds to be used for other Asso 
ciation purposes. 

The use of the Newsletter and appended 
questionnaires affords a quick, frequent and 
inexpensive opportunity for “meetings” ¢ 
the Advisory Board by mail. It is planned 
to utilize this method to expedite the at 
ministrative functions of the Association. 


Through the Division of Education 
the Pan-American Union in Washington 
the Association received a request to suppl 
full information about its work to a leading 
educator in Peru. The Union also req 
that it be kept informed of the work of dy 
This is an example of 
growing interest in student publicati¢ 
throughout the world and another of 


Association. 


repeated requests from foreign countries 
information as to the school press movem@é 


in the United States. 


The School Press Rem 

















State College 






THE COMMUNITY PRESS IN AN 
URBAN SETTING. By Morris Janowitz. 
Glencoe: The Free Press. 256 pp. $3.50. 

The country weekly is important, but so 
is the urban weekly. There are about 286 
community weeklies in metropolitan city 
limits and 643 adja- 
Scent suburban areas. 
Their total 


tion may 












circula- 





—————=-— - ~~ =” 






approach 





ten million. 


The Community 
Press In An Uurban 


Setting examines the 







pe Rr IE os ee Se 





community weekly in 





Dean CampBELt the urban metropolis. 





It reports the growth and organization of 





the community press, the attributes of its 





readership, the impact of readership, the 





social role of publishers, social dimensions 





of the local community, and the probable 





trends. 





Morris Janowitz, who teaches sociology 
at the University of Michigan, bases this 
study on some of the data gathered in a 
. study sponsored by the Social Science Re- 
search Committee and the Chicago Commu- 
nity Inventory of the University of Chi- 
cago. It is a thoughtful and thorough study. 
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News content is analyzed in this study. 


2838es8e286 8 





Crime news, for example, ranks eleventh in 





the amount of news space it receives. There 





are variations, of course, in the chain, large 
independent, and small independent news- 
papers. 

Significant also is the evidence that many 
editors and publishers assume considerable 
responsibility for community leadership. In 
fact the social role is “Tending to extend 





a 





f.. 
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into a wider range of community interests.” 
The author concludes that “The current 
effectiveness of the urban community press 
can be utilized only if it is able to strength- 
en its decentralized roots and to maintain 
its current perspective of a predominantly 
community focus of attention.” 

CONTENT ANALYSIS ON COM. 
MUNICATION RESEARCH. By Ber- 
nard Berelson. Glencoe: The Free Press. 
220 pp. $3.50. 


Bernard Berelson has written a book that 
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The March of Books... 
Consider the Big City Weekly 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Dean, School of Journalism, Florida 


has been needed for a long time. He has 
written a book which adequately presents 
content analysis in communication research. 
The book with its bibliography is a notable 
contribution to journalism. 

What is content analysis? The author 
offers this definition: “Content analysis is 
a research technique for the objective, sys- 
tematic, and quantitative description of the 
manifest content of communication.” 

After introducing this concept, Berelson 
discusses the uses of content analysis, “qual- 
itative” content analysis, units, categories, 
technical problems, and summary. 

Berelson suggests that the seventeen uses 
of content analysis may be classified under 
major headings which deal with character- 
istics, causes, and consequences. For ex- 
ample, one purpose is to describe trends in 
communication content. 

The essence of this volume cannot be 
squeezed into a review, for this is not a 
book to be gulped down in a single reading. 
It is a book to study and it may be studied 
with profit. 

EDITING SMALL NEWSPAPERS. 
By Walter Rae. New York: Mill and Mor- 
row. 213 pp. $3. 

There are more small newspapers than 
large newspapers. That’s why it is important 
that the former be edited effectively. Wal- 
ter Rae compact handbook presents the 
know-how which beginners need. 

This practical book covers briefly the 
history of newspapers, staff organization, 
news gathering, news writing, features, ta- 
boos, copy reading, headlines, makeup, and 
related topics. There is a glossary. 

Editing Small Newspapers is so simple 
and clear that high school advisers and 
staffs may find it helpful. It is not, of 
course intended to be a basic textbook for 
school or college courses, but it is a very 
satisfactory handbook. 

TYPOGRAPHY AND NEWSPAPER 
MAKEUP. By Albert E. Harum. Du- 
buque: Wm. C. Brown. 82 pp. $3. 

Albert E. Harum, author of Typography 
and Newspaper Makeup, is the editor and 
publisher of a weekly as well as a lecturer 
in journalism at the University of Miami. 


His workbook is the outgrowth of his ex- 


perience in two professions. 
Effectively illustrated, this new work- 
book deals with the type family, type size, 


type faces, composition, makeup, copy cast- 


ing, trends, plate matter, the composing 
room, history of printing, and important 
type fanilities. 

Intended for typography classes, the 
workbook provides units which introduce 
topic, provide a glossary, and then add re- 
view questions and an assignment. A teach- 
able workbook, Typography and News- 
paper Makeup should appeal to both the 
students and teachers. 

FPA’S BOOK OF QUOTATIONS. 
Edited by Franklin Pierce Adams who has 
found some 15,000 remarkable remarks. He 
presents them in topical order, arranging 
the authors alphabetically, noting the birth 
and death years of each. 

Adams has enriched this collection by 
citing the sayings of a number of writers 
heretofore overlooked. Churchill, Truman, 
Eisenhower, and other living men are cited. 
Newspapermen will find this book a rich 
treasury of what has been said in a few well 
chosen words. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF KIN 
HUBBARD. By Fred C. Kelly. New 
York: Farrar, Straus, and Young. 178 pp. 
$3. 

Kin Hubbard, creator of Abe Martin, 
probably was a “character.” Author Kelly 
make this clear in his series of biographical 
sketches of Hubbard. Additional proof is 
to be found in Hubbard’s humor—often in 
single sentences. 

Kelly’s book is readable. It really is a 
quick look at “a single-gallused cracker- 
barrel philosopher supposed to be living in 
Brown County, Indiana.” It’s an enjoyable 
book made all the more entertaining by a 
liberal sampling of the “philosopher’s” 
pungent paragraphs. 

NEWS AND THESE UNITED 
STATES. By Edith M. Bartow. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls. 292 pp. $5. 


News and These United States is a 
short chronological account of the evolution 
of the American press. It is a study of 
“the changing course of the news.” “Printed 
newspapers,” says the author after fifteen 
years of research, “were the dynamic force 
which won freedom, dignity, and honor for 
the common man.” 

Adequate for the layman, News and 
These United States probably is not suf- 
ficiently comprehensive for the university 
course in the history of press and radio. 
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For one thing, its limited space makes it 
impossible to show how the newspapers 
were affected by events or how they helped 
to shape events. 

The illustrations are among the book’s 
assets, for they portray front pages, ad- 
vertisements, cartoons, mastheads. The 
bibliography omits a few historical ref- 
erences of more value than some non- 
historical books listed. The indexes are 
helpful. The author has crowded into lim- 
ited space an unusual amount of well- 
organized information about American 
newspapers the past 250 years. 

HOW TO GET TO FIRST BASE. By 
Marc Simont and Red Smith. New York: 
Henry Schuman. $1. 

This picture book of baseball really is 
a series of Simont’s drawings with captions 
by Smith. It’s humorous, says the back 
cover, and anyone in doubt may verify the 
assertion by skimming through the book- 
let. It’s a book primarily for those who 
know there’s no substitute for baseball as 
the national game. 

PROBLEMS OF HIGH SCHOOL 
PUBLICATIONS. By Bruce E. Smith. 
Dubuque: Mm. C. Brown. 70 pp. $1.50. 

Beginners in student publication work— 
whether students or advisers — will find 
Problems of High School Publications 
helpful. It offers sound counsel and prac- 
tical suggestions on a number of prob- 
lems amateur journalists face. 

The booklet is limited in value, however, 
because the space provided really is in- 
sufficient. Moreover, the suggested outline 
for a high school journalism course, the 
list of reference materials, and some other 
sections are unlikely to satisfy veteran 
advisers. 

Obviously, then, this booklet will be most 
useful when it is the first introduction to 
school press problems. Numerous high 
school textbooks as well as some of the 
school press association publications go into 
these problems much more fully. 

NEWSPAPER REPORTING. By 
Grant Milnor Hyde. New York: Prentice- 
Hall. 599 pp. $5. 

Who reads books on reporting? Uni- 
versity students enrolled in reporting courses 
make up the majority of readers. News- 
papermen seldom read such books either be- 
cause they read one long ago or see little to 
be gained by reading a basic textbook. 

Grant Milnor Hyde’s Newspaper Report- 
ing, therefore, must be evaluated primarily 
as a textbook for beginners. It is properly 
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for the amateur who wants to become a 
professional. True, it also may interest the 
casual or curious layman. 

Put what is the function of a basic 
course in reporting? Opinions differ. Some 
instructors limit it to guidance and instruc- 
tion in getting and writing news. Others 
regard it also a survey course in which the 
beginner may orient himself in journalism. 

Professor Hyde apparently believes in- 
troductory material should be included. In 
Part II on Newspaper Problems, he dis- 
cusses newspaper plants, newspaper history, 
the nature of news, news gathering, news- 
Paper content, newspaper law, newspaper 
policy and ethics, revival of local news, and 
careers in journalism. 

To some extent, the continuity of the 
course is interrupted by this arrangement. 
Moreover, news is not discussed to any 
great degree until chapter 15, although the 
first twelve chapters deal with news writ- 
ing. Part III consists of fourteen chapters 
on news gathering, although the chapter 
on how news is gathered is in Part II. 

The title of this textbook, of course, in- 
dicates that it deals almost wholly with 
newspaper reporting. So far as it is con- 
cerned a basic course in reporting should 
ignore other news media—not only radio 
and television, but also news magazines, 
business papers, labor papers, farm papers, 
house publications, and related media. 

To be sure, this traditional approach 
generally is accepted. MacDougall, Warren, 
Neal, Clayton, Jones, Porter and Luvon 
and others limit their consideration almost 
wholly to reporting for newspapers. A dec- 
ade ago this may have been a tenable posi- 
tion, but today graduates of schools of 
journalism should have a broad as well as 
deep background in reporting. 

So far as newspaper reporting only is 
concerned, Professor Hyde’s textbook is a 
thoughtful and thorough volume. It is 
simply and clearly written. It is sound in 
its analysis of principles and techniques. 
It provides satisfactory examples of news 
stories. 

Emphasis on local news certainly is in 
order. Hyde calls attention to neglected 
news sources. He notes the importance of 
news of schools, churches, and civic groups 
—the “uplift runs.” He counsels beginners 
on their role as critics of books and music 
and also suggests how they may use pub- 
licity material. 


Newspaper Reporting does not stress ex- 
pository, investigative, and background re- 


porting as much as Interpretative Reporting 
and Newsmen at Work. It also gives less 
attention than either book to agriculture, 
business, government, labor, science, and 
the sociological beat. 

Professor Hyde’s textbook based upon 
forty years of teaching experience is both 
authoritative and comprehensive. For the 
beginner interested in newspaper reporting 
only and objective reporting only, News 
paper Reporting is probably one of the 
best four or five books now available. 


Student Editors Can Fight 
For Freedom 


Crusade for Freedom is once again asking 
student editors to take part in the fight 
for world freedom when, from November 
11 to December 15, it will conduct its 
third campaign to gain support for the 
work of Radio Free Europe and Radio 
Free Asia. 


The Soviet now has a large part of the 
world enslaved. In Europe, Communiss 
have gained control of 94 million peopk 
in Latvia, Estonia, Poland, East Germany, 
East Austria, Czechoslovakia, Albania, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, and Rumania. In Asia 
the Reds have control of 500 million in 
China, Tibet, Inner Mongolia, Norther 
Korea, and the northern half of Indo 
China. 

Russian leaders, in a bitter hate cam 
paign against the Free World, are trying 
to persuade the people under their com 
trol that America wants another war, that 
she wants to enslave the entire world, and 
that she is engaging in fiendish atrocities 
in Korea. 

Soviet dominated people have no contac 
with the Free World. The West cannot 
communicate with them directly. But by 
radio broadcasts the truth can be sent be 
hind the Iron Curtain to counteract Ru 
sian propaganda. The freedom stations o 
Radio Free Europe and Radio Free Asia 
are doing this each day. 

Student editors can bring the story d 
the work of Radio Free Europe and Radio 
Free Asia to their entire community as wel 
as making the student body aware of th 
way in which the Communists work. It 
formation and materials about Crusat, 
Radio Free Europe, and Radio Free Asit 
may be had by writing to Crusade fe 
Freedom, 29 West 57th Street, New Yor 
City. 


The School Press Review 













Now Is the Time to Think of Staff Awards 


Here’s “Top” Honor for the Outstanding Member 


The New Award 


Here on your left is a picture of the 


STAFF MEMBER HONOR AWARD 





a Medal designed by artists and 
made in gold finish 
measuring one and one-eighth inches 
in diameter .. . 





















to be engraved as you order with no 
additional charge. 


This is an Award given to a Staff Member 


for Meritorious Service. 


os fa f=. Ss ww 


The cost is five dollars. Order blanks must be obtained from the CSPA. Normal delivery is within two 


or three weeks after orders are placed. 


A MARK OF DISTINCTION 


















Do You Have A 
MEMBERSHIP INSIGNIA 






All CSPA members should carry the insignia of : 
Advisers, in increasing numbers, are using 


‘ membership in the Masthead or in some prominent these pins as rewards for their staffs on the 
js place. satisfactory performance of their work on 
anniversaries and celebrations, and at other 

by times during the year. 
be: eee 
» Electros (for printed publications) $1 Orders for June delivery should be placed 
d Mimeographed Insets (for duplicated pub- at once. ae 
sia Sie 

lications Ide Editors and staff members must secure the 


endorsement of their Advisers before these 


: pins can be forwarded. 
J Order from: e ee 
The new pins are gold-filled on a sterling 
the silver base. 
lb CSPA $1.20 to member schools only 
: Box 11, Low Memorial Library (Fed. tax incl.) 
for Columbia University COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ok New York 27, N.Y. ASSOCIATION 


Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


Announcing the 29th 


Annual C.§.P.A. Contest 


for School Newspapers, Magazines 


and Cordially Inviting Your Participation 


GENERAL AWARDS: Certificates are given to publications re- 
ceiving Medalist, First, Second, and Third Place ratings 
based on a 1000 point scoring system to enable advisers 
and staffs to determine their standing in comparison 
with similar publications on a nation-wide basis. 


SPECIAL AWARDS: All-Columbian Honor Ratings, Literary 
achievements (Bronze Medals), Typographical and 
Hand-Set competitions (Certificates), and the Adver- 
tising Contest (Plaque) supplement the General Awards 
in specific fields. 


DEADLINES: December 10, 1952, for Newspapers 
January 15, 1953, for Magazines 
January 12, 1953, for Elementary School Publications 


THIS ASSOCIATION dedicates itself to the task of maintaining 
the amateur standing of the student publication; of op- 
posing the efforts of those who would make it an object 
of exploitation and an instrument of propaganda; of pre- 
serving it as an educational project and institution; and 
of keeping it avocational in tone and the outgrowth of 
the experiences of those who produce it and are served 
by it. 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
Box 11, Low Memorial Libray, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 
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